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ane lip: b3¢¢ paper forms / 


To bring this bit of steel wire from the iron mines to your desk required 6577* paper forms; 

37 per cent of industry’s time is spent in paperwork, analysts say. Probably much the same is true 
in your business. Still, there is a tendency to hunt in the factory for economies and 

speed-ups, letting paperwork “just grow’’—overlooking a tremendous opportunity to make 
payroll and plant investment far more productive 


sLiedmlines PApeT WOT... 


Paperwork can be a clogging, costly thing—or with DITTO One-Writing Systems 
it can be a production tool which cuts out expensive delay and error, releases employees 
for creative work, coordinates and speeds action throughout your entire operation. 


yican industiy dipends on 
QO me-miling systems! 


In these days of defense pressure and heavy 
paperwork, large companies and small deolare 
that their DITTO systems, machines and 
supplies are more than ever essential for their peak 
efficiency. Today’s greatest economies and 
betterments are to be found in paperwork. 
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Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing and 
other systems definitely streamline your 
paperwork and bring benefits all down the line. 


No obligation, just write. 
The new DITTO 0-45, 
one of the DITTO 
Systems Machines *Estumated 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2256 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
Serving You From 255 Cities in the United States and Canada 
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EXAMINATION 


IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, tnc. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 


ac 209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Now it RULES 


and writes with 
CHANGEABLE | 


PRINTERS 


TYPE STYLES 


ALL IN THE SAME OPERATION 


Now you can prepare your own original forms for reproduction 
by any printing or duplicating method you choose. Lines are 
tuled by merely pushing a button and text is supplied by 
“typing” with the professional looking type designs. ..in- 
tantly changeable... in all styles...from 6 pt. to 12 pt. 
The fine hait-line ruling can be done right on a mimeo stencil, 
too... or even directly on a litho-plate... 


FOR ALL KINDS OF RULE WORK 


Single, double and vertical lines, 











SAVINGS are tremendous and no sacrifice 
of quality is involved—even though the 
work is done in your office by office 
belp. This machine will pay for itself 
and give you a greater supply of printing 
than you bave ever enjoyed before. Get 
the full facts today. 

THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet No. A%. 
Name 

Company 

Address 





WALTER MITCHELL, JR., Editor 
PAUL HAASE, Managing Editor 
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{CCH REPORTERS 


@ No matter what your interests, no matter what your 
responsibilities may be, if they concern taxation and busi- 
ness law, you will find them well served, effectively and 
continuingly, by one or more of the great family of CCH 
TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. Represented here are 
some of the specialized CCH Reporters in the field of 


business law. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, tele- 
phone, teletype, and fast mail pour a steady stream of 
new laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, decisions, 
and the like, into the editorial offices of Commerce Clear- 
ing House. 


Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this 
important factual information, transformed into efficient 
working tools is rushed into the hands of subscribers all 
over the country through pertinent issues of the more 
than one hundred fifty CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, 
by consistently meeting specific business and professional 
needs everywhere, have established a recognized symbol. 
For everywhere now the initials “CCH” mean speed, 
dependability, and completeness. 


Write for details on these Reporters or 
others in fields of particular interest to you. 


COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC. 


N 
SYR ess~s~~~~“~naeh” Lenny 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 522 FiernH Ave. 1329 E Streer, N. W. 
CHICAGO 1 NEw YorK 36 WASHINGTON 4 
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“THE HANDS” vs THE MACHINE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Remember that story about the abacus 
beating a modern calculator in Tokyo a 
few years back? We noted it with great 
interest, then forgot about it. 

Then, responding to an interview for a 
rather routine story on one of our overseas 
sales offices for our employe magazine, our 
Tokyo dealer dropped an incidental re- 
mark at which we pricked up our ears: He 
said that the abacus is on the way out as a 
result of the modern high cost of living. 

The result is this story. We hope you 
will find it of sufficient feature interest to 
your readers to publish it in THE CON- 
TROLLER. 

E. H. TIFFANY, JR. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Orange, N. J. 


The abacus might have beaten the mod- 
ern calculator in a race in Japan a few years 
ago but today it looks as if that ancient ar- 
rangement of beads and wires is reaching 
the end of its string. 

After reigning unchallenged for centuries 
in the Orient, the world’s oldest calculating 
device is dying. Its killer? A combination of 
inflation and the inroads of the modern 
calculating machine. 

That's the story from a canvass of office 
machine dealers in Tokyo. “As long as our 
office has operated in Japan,” reports J. Ya- 
mamoto, dealer for the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. in Tokyo, “our stiffest com- 
petition has come from an antiquated ar- 
rangement of beads and wires, small enough 
to be carried in somebody's briefcase.’ But 
now, this “soroban” (which is what the 
Japanese have called their version of the 
abacus since its birth there hundreds of 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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years ago) is slowly being snuffed out. And 
moving in to take its place is the calculating 
machine. 

How can this be when only a few years 
ago the abacus beat a modern calculator in 
speed tests in Tokyo? 

It all came about when a Japanese abacus 
expert by the name of Kiyoshi Matsuzaki 
challenged occupation forces to a “duel.” 
He could calculate faster with an abacus, 
he claimed, than any G.I. using an electric 
machine. Naturally, things started popping. 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer's signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). 

The Editors 





To the Army newspaper “Stars and 
Stripes,” here was a made-to-order pub- 
licity stunt. They snatched up sponsorship 
of the contest and the race was on to find 
a fitting opponent for the challenger. Pvt. 
Thomas Wood stepped forward to accept, 
and for a few days Tokyo tingled with 
anticipation as the duelists trained for the 
coming bout. G.I.’s made their wagers— 
one said he'd tote his pal around in a Jap 
rickshaw if the abacus lost. 

On the big day, a crowd of 2800 packed 
the Ernie Pyle Theatre as Kiyoshi ‘The 
Hands” Matsuzaki and the nimble-fingered 
G.I. tore into their mathematical debate. 
"Midst popping flash bulbs, cheers and 
spurts of wild applause, their fingers whizzed 
over beads and keys. And when it was all 
over, the tiny abacus had outstripped the 
electric calculator in everything but multi- 
plication. “The Hands” had made fewer 
errors and his average speed was thirty 
seconds faster than that of his G.I. oppo- 
nent. 

But in spite of the victory that day in 
the Ernie Pyle Theatre, the Japanese abacus 
is growing weaker in its struggle for sur- 
vival in the land of its creator. And office 
machine dealers in Japan have come up 
with a couple of good reasons why. It adds 
up to a combination of the high cost of 
living and the existence of up-to-date cal- 
culators. 

For instance, it takes 20 to 30 years to 
become an expert abacus operator. That's 
because an abacus only records results. The 
operator calculates in his head, notes his 
findings by pushing certain beads into cer- 
tain positions. The amount of memory in- 
volved is enough to stagger any imagination. 
Most Japanese youths are finding less ardu- 
ous ways to make a living. 

Then, too, a main selling point of the 
abacus was always its cheapness. But in- 
flation in Japan, which saw prices rise to 
200 times their prewar level, meant a higher 
price tag and a shrinking appeal. 
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Certainly, they were typed on a Royal Electric! 


On this modern miracle machine, a girl makes up 
to 20 carbon copies as clean and readable as you 
could want! 

Also, stencil production increases . . . letter-writ- 
ing becomes a joy to do and to read. And typing 
personnel is freed for other work. That’s another 
way Royal Electric speeds up office work. 


Be sure to find out about these and other cost- 
cutting possibilities! See how Royal Electric brings 
costs down—and keeps them down! 

Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Stand- 
ard with power added. Like Royal Standard, it is 
made by the world’s largest manufacturer of type- 
writers. Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most 
dependable writing-machines ever built. They stay 
on the job longer . . . with less time out for repairs. 


OYA 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


Are these invoices legible? 


Hint to you: To raise morale among your typing 
people, get Royal Electric Typewriters. They virtu- 
ally banish fatigue, look so modern and husky that the 
operators get a lift out of them! 


Send in coupon now! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 511 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

I would like a of the 
Progress,”” describing the Royal Electric. 


copy brochure, “Picture of 
Nome__ 
Company _ 


Address__ 
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FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVES 
LC wokmaweely 


by James L. Peirce 


by Richard L. Brummage 


by D. H. Dalbeck 
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Finally, the chap who contrived the 
soroban centuries ago never dreamed of 
the astronomical figures that are everyday 
fare in this modern age. These big numbers 
require use of more beads, slowing opera- 
tion and putting an even bigger tax on 
memory. And try to solve a few algebraic 
equations or compute some fancy statistics 
on one of those crude contraptions. 

Make no mistake: A trained operator do- 
ing certain types of problems on an abacus 
can present some pretty formidable com- 
petition to a calculator. The contest in 
Tokyo proved it. But that's as far as it goes. 
Take into account all those other factors— 
type of problem used, comparative length 
of training time, accuracy, etc.—and the 
results of the Tokyo contest begin to look 
mighty unscientific. 

Explains another Japanese dealer, “In 
this new age, the abacus has become some- 
what inconvenient in calculation. More- 
over,” he continues, “owing to the develop- 
scientific managements, the de- 
for western calculating machines 


ment of 
mands 
have remarkably increased since the import 
of machines was resumed last year.” 

With Japanese industry becoming more 
modernized, and with the calculator gaining 
in popularity over the abacus, dealers are 
confident that a brighter future is beginning 
to dawn for the machine in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 
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Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


je THE CONTROLLERSHIP FUNCTION—A Modern Concept 


te RENEGOTIATION TECHNIQUES: The Why and How of 


Management Control of Renegotiable Business 


% IMPACT OF TIME STUDY AND METHODS 
ON PRICING AND UNIT COST 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Because of the great interest, at the pres- 
ent time, in what many call the ‘American 
Way of Life,” we have devoted the cur- 
rent issue of our Bulletin, Business Infor- 
mation Sources, to the subject of “Our 
Business Heritage.’ The materials noted 
are references to books, articles, reports 
and organizations, which interpret the 
American system in business and industry. 

You will note an item from THE Con- 
TROLLER: ‘The Controller's Approach to 
Economic Education” by Fred Rudge (Jan- 
uary 1952). 


Rose L. VORMELKER 
Head of the Business Information Bureau 
Cleveland Public Library 


CANADIAN EDUCATION FOR 
R.1.A. EXAM 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We receive your publication regularly 
and I would like to congratulate you on 
the exceptionally fine material which ap- 
pears in each issue. 

Incidentally, I have recently noticed a 
number of articles in various accounting 
journals in the United States relating to 
the subject of education for Industrial Ac- 
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countants. You may be interested to know 
that our Society has developed a formal 
educational program for Industrial Ac- 
countants which we think is most com- 
prehensive and unique among accounting 
and allied organizations. Our Society is em- 
powered by legislation in each of the ten 
Provinces to conduct courses of study and 
grant to those who qualify the right to 
use the designation Registered Industrial 
& Cost Accountant and to use after their 
name the letters R.I.A. Courses have been 
prepared in cooperation with leading uni- 
versities. Instruction is given through the 
medium of correspondence courses jointly 
by Queen’s University and the University 
of Toronto. Recognizing that lecture 
classes have a wider appeal, we have an 
arrangement with 19 universities across 
Canada for giving instruction through the 
medium of evening lecture classes. How- 
ever, in each case the lecturer follows the 
prescribed syllabus, so that no matter where 
a student takes his course, he will have re- 
ceived instruction based on a_ syllabus 
which will prepare him for the examina- 
tions which are uniform for all Provinces. 

The course of studies is spread over a 
period of four years and in addition to 
passing the prescribed examinations, the 
student must submit an acceptable thesis. 
This training has won the ready support 
of business firms across Canada and is very 
highly regarded by the public accounting 
profession. Indeed, we have had their full 
support at all stages of this development. 


J. N. ALLAN 

Secretary-Manager 

Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants 
of Canada 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


FAITH IN THINGS UNSEEN 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I am tying up the strings on my doc- 
toral dissertation, and my attention was 
caught by your advance notice in the 
May issue of THE CONTROLLER of an ar- 
ticle by Norman N. Barish on ‘Graphic 
Control Reporting.” (It appeared in the 
June issue, page 268.—ED.) 

From the tag, this article should be 
right in line with my research, and I am 
anxious to know what Mr. Barish has to 
say. Not too many accountants are work- 
ing with graphic presentation. 

If it is possible and not contrary to your 
editorial policy, could I obtain a galley 
proof of this article so that I might 
incorporate his suggestions into my paper ? 


Jim G. ASHBURNE 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


We swell with editorial pride to think 
that there ave some who want to read us 
f “off press”! Proofs and 


even before we are 
charts went airmail. 


_ The Editors 





AFIA 
MEMBER 
COMPANIES 


@ AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


@ THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
Newark, N.J 

@ BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Mass 


@ CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn 


@ THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE C/). 
ew York, N.Y ‘ 


@ FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY 
of New York, N.Y 


@ FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York, N.Y 


@ FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Pa 


@ FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif 


@ FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif 


@ GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, N.Y 


@ GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 
ork, N.Y 


@ GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N 


@ HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY CO. 
Hartford, Conn 


@ HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn 


@ THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
New York, N.Y 


@ THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N.Y 

@ NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


@ THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn 


@ SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO 
Springfield, Mass 


@ ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 
St. Paul, Minn 


@ ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 
St. Paul, Minn 


@ UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
New York, N.Y 


@ WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
New York, N.Y. 


« 


Ask your Agent or Broker to 
consult AFIA for full infor- 
mation on any specific risk. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET +« NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 98 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 15th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 











“All he said was, I want those bills 
out by five o'clock, Miss Hardway” 


Theres a big difference 


in business forms, too ! 


It’s the difference in how they work 
—for you. Standard Register continu- 
ous forms work so that business machines 
can produce continuously — produce ac- 
curate, legible multiple-copy records at 
lowest total cost. That’s guaranteed spe- 
cifically—it’s how these forms are made. 

Standard Register forms work to di- 
rect and control your business operations 
better. That's because our Representative 
expertly analyzes your system require- 
ments. With his services . .. with Stand- 


ard’s forms and devices . . 
readily have the best procedure — the 
simplest process of writing records — the 
most efficient form design. 

That’s why Standard Register forms 


. you can 


are eliminating needless waste, saving 
untold thousands of dollars, for 93 of 
America’s 100 largest companies and 
65,000 more. How about yours? 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city. Or write us at 4407 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Labor Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 
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PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 
happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 


Now! “Non-Stop” Typing 
of Continuous Forms! 


Ever notice the interruption that 
takes place when an operator com- 
pletes typing a form? Before she can 
resume typing, she must carefully 
turn the platen to the proper line of 
the next form — or to the next “writ- 
ing area.” 


The Automatic 
Line Finder eliminates this 
typing interruption! 


A “VERTICAL TABULATOR.”’ This 
girl can type continuously. Here is 
how it works .. . when she finishes 
one form or typing area (no matter 
how many lines she has typed) she 
simply pulls the lever of the Auto- 
matic Line Finder. The forms advance 
automatically to the next writing 
line, as indicated below. 


Kant-Slip Continuous Forms, com- 
bined with Standard Register's ex- 
clusive new Automatic Line Finder, 
enable users to produce 44% to 
300% more records per hour. 


The Automatic Line Finder is avail- 
able now for popular typewriters and 
key-operated bookkeeping-billing 
machines. 











Done in a Flash (Electronic) 

Must tomorrow's accountant add a knowledge of elec- 
tronics to his many other qualifications? This is not ar idle 
question. The potentials of electronic computing and mem- 
ory equipment, today being studied by the controllers of a 
relatively few large organizations, may very possibly become 
of interest in a few years to the controller of any organiza- 
tion large enough to own more than one electrically driven 
computing machine. This may seem like a dangerous proph- 
ecy for this magazine to venture, but here it is on record for 
recheck at a later date. 

Recently I had the disturbing and stimulating experience 
of inspecting one of the largest and most complicated of 
modern electronic computing machines under the guidance 
of a competent engineer who had participated in its design. 
The machine occupies a room approximately 20 feet wide by 
6o feet long with a 15-foot ceiling height and its walls are 
entirely covered with electronic tubes, electrical relays and 
tape recording mechanisms. The machinery can compute in a 
few hours what a battery of clerks would take many months 
to accomplish. 

Yet this machine is already becoming obsolete and a ma- 
jor renovation of it is under way. For example: the elec- 
tronic tubes previously used were such as all of us have seen 
many times in home radio sets. The new type of tube for use 
in such equipment will occupy less than one-third the space} 
and a substitute device—the transistor—usable in many 
places where an electronic tube was previously necessary, 
will occupy only about the cubic space of the last joint of 
your little finger. 

Already commercial versions of various electronic com- 
puters are available and I recently attended the exhibit of 
the first sample of a machine that will keep a complete rec- 
ord of ten thousand items of inventory. The machine is 
about the height and width of an office desk and will pass 
through a 30-inch door. It receives its information through 
a keyboard like an ordinary adding machine, and turns its 
results out on an ordinary electric typewriter. 

The remarkable thing is its performance. When the clerk 
posts a purchase order, a record of goods received, a transfer 
from factory to warehouse, or a sales invoice, the machine 
needs only to know the stock number, the type (coded) of 
the transaction and the quantity. It subtracts that quantity 
from one category of inventory—such as goods on order— 
and adds it to another category—such as stock on hand. The 
information regarding four categories of stock for each of 
the ten thousand items is stored on a single electro-magnetic 
drum about 30 inches long and 10 inches in diameter. On 


request, the machine instantly produces a typewritten record 
of any individual item, of any class of items, or of the entire 
inventory, as fast as the typewriter can pound it out. 

Obviously the development of such machines is not a 
complete solution to all record-keeping and accounting prob- 
lems. People must be trained to operate and service them. 
However, I was astonished to learn that much of the servic- 
ing of such equipment can be carried out by any competent 
television service mechanic, because tubes, circuits, relays 
and other units of equipment are of standard design. All of 
this seems to forecast the day when we shall need supervisors 
and management accountants adequately trained to under- 
stand these machines, their potentials and their application. 
We are approaching a major revolution in the methods of 
large scale record-keeping and computation. 

Whether or not you see a way to use electronic computing 
or memory equipment in your operations at present, I recom- 
mend to our readers the article, “Some Observations on the 
Present State of Electronics: A Controller's View,” on page 
318 of this issue of THE CONTROLLER. 


A Memory Like an Elephant 

It recently came to our attention that the average girl born 
today can expect to live about 71 years and a boy about 65 
years, whereas an elephant’s life expectancy concedes only 
60. It used to be quite a compliment when someone said 
“You have a memory like an elephant.’’ But there can be 
some doubt about that today. At least man has a longer time 
in which to do his remembering. 


Who Talks Last and Loudest? 

A controller and his staff people must sell their ideas to 
management in competition with people from the produc- 
tion and sales end of the business. That is strong competi- 
tion. Production men learn to talk loud, salesmen learn to 
talk persuasively. But who can help to educate the accountant, 
throughout his career, in the strategy of table-pounding or 
the wiles of persuasion? 

Such help is one of the major contributions which the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants and Controllers In- 
stitute have made to their members. Each with its many local 
groups spread throughout the country; each local group with 
a Board of Directors, with several committees and with 
monthly meetings has given thousands of management ac- 
countants the opportunity to practice the arts of exposition 
and persuasion. 

The training has been the more valuable because it is di- 
vorced from the immediate pressures of company policies 
and personalities. The experienced swimming instructor 
starts his pupil, first with the arm-stroke, then with the kick 
and finally puts these parts together to make a swimmer. 
Similarly with the potential accounting executive—at the 
office he learns management accounting techniques and at 
accounting meetings develops an ability to open his mouth 
without putting his foot in it. Presently he is able to combine 
those abilities as a basis for swimming upstream in his or- 
ganization. —WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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How Machines Bring 


Accuracy 


Source documents may be prepared automatically. 
e Variable data may be marked directly on IBM cards 
and electronically translated into punched holes 
e All calculations are performed on high-speed 
machines e All major operations in the production 
of finished reports are automatic. 


Once information is recorded in a card, manual tran- 
scriptions are eliminated e Accuracy of records is 
controlled automatically e Calculation of earnings 
and taxes is mechanized e Old balances are picked 
up and new balances established automatically e All 
records and reports are machine-prepared. 


Facts are presented in any arrangement required for 
controlling each phase of operations e Machines and 
procedures are adapted easily to changing condi- 
tions or unusual requirements e Management reports 
needed first can be prepared first e Machines perform 
all phases of payroll accounting from preparing source 
records to preparing management reports essential 
for cost control. 
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Establishing and Controlling 
the Goals of Business 


A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE must plan for 
progress and profit and must accom- 
plish its objectives or else lose its place in 
the business world. It cannot stand still 
for any length of time without the risk of 
deterioration and eventual disappearance 
as a going concern. To appreciate the full 
significance of this statement refer to the 
article, “Why Do Businesses Fail ?’”’ in the 
March 1952 issue of Dan's Review. 
Despite the fact that 1951 was one of 
the best business years in our history, 
business failures during that year in- 
volved current liabilities of over $259 
million. The four most important causes 
for these failures were: 
Inadequate sales, 55% ; 
Excessive fixed assets, 19%; 


I¢ 
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3. Competitive weakness, 12%; and 
4. Inventory difficulties, 12%. 


Even a deliberate effort to do so could 
not make a more convincing case than 
the one presented by the article in Dun’s 
Review to show the necessity for man- 
agement planning and control which 
comprehends the establishment and con- 
trol of the goals of business. Proper 
planning would have warned these con- 
cerns that adequate markets may not 
have existed for their products, and they 
would have known that their plant ca- 
pacity far exceeded their ability to dis- 
pose of their product. The competitive 
weakness and inventory difficulties 
largely resulted, of course, from the ef- 
fects of the first two items. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE 


The real nature and purpose of man- 
agement planning and control are often 
misunderstood. It is frequently looked 
upon as merely a forecast or a formally 
expressed guess for the future made for 
guidance in checking cash resources. Its 
primary purpose, however, is to estab- 
lish goals through a definite plan 
whereby coordination and control of 
every activity of the business is secured 
and directed toward the achievement of 
the specific goals. 

The effectiveness of the planning is 
measured by the degree to which it stim- 
ulates sustained effort toward the realiza- 


tion of the objectives, rather than by the 
accuracy with which its forecasts may 
prove to be fulfilled. 

An article in the April issue of For- 
tune, “'P & C for Profit,” describes ““Man- 
agement Planning & Control” as far 
more comprehensive than it sounds. 
Even as a concept it is not easily grasped. 
Part of the difficulty lies in the awkward 
name which caused Fortune to condense 
it to "P & C.” Actually, Planning and 
Control is a great deal more than the 
sum of its parts. 

The author uses the definition given 
to members of the American Manage- 
ment Association by Professor T. F. 
Bradshaw, research director of Control- 
lership Foundation, to show how be- 
guilingly simple the description of plan- 
ning and control may seem. He then 
observes that offhand almost any manager 
might agree that this orderly definition 
summed up the rationale of good busi- 
ness management and, moreover, might 
well claim that his company is actually 
using the whole range of P & C tools 
from market research forecasting and 
standard costs to quality control and ex- 
ecutive development. But it is very un- 
likely that his company is following the 
two basic steps of P & C: One, gearing 
its Operations to a predetermined ob- 
jective of optimum profits consistent 
with sound continuous growth and com- 
petitive conditions; and two, seeing that 


its various control tools are all coordinated 
to achieve that objective. 

The definition, which the Controllers 
Institute’s National Management Plan- 
ning and Control Committee has 
adopted, adequately summarizes the 
functions of management planning and 
control. It is as follows: 

Management planning and control re- 
fe rs to the organization, techniques, and 
procedures, whereby long and short range 
plans are formulated, considered, and ap- 
proved; responsibility for execution 1 
delegated; flexibility to meet changing 
conditions is provided; progress in work- 
ing the plan is reported ; deviations in op- 
eration are analyzed ; and corrective action 
re quired lo rea h the desived objective is 
laken 

Thus it can be seen that management 
planning and control requires adherence 
to sound organization principles and 
careful and adequate assignment of re- 
sponsibilities. Failure to provide for 
flexibility to meet changing conditions 
has resulted in the failure of many budget 
systems. Therefore, it is most necessary 
to make adequate provision for amending 
and revising plans from time to time. 

Businessmen have established in vary- 
ing degrees goals for their enterprises 
and directed efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of those goals over a long period of 
time. This was so in the days of the in- 
dividual entrepreneur and it is so today 
in our complicated business structure. 


HAROLD H. SCAFF, vice president of Ebasco Services In- 
corporated, New York, is a member of the National Com- 
mittee on Management Planning and Control of Controllers 
Institute of America and president-elect, 1952-1953, of 
the New York City Control. He joined Electric Bond and 
Share Company in 1923 and was appointed comptroller 
and a director of his present company, the technical service 
subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share Company, in 1940. 
In 1943 he became vice president. This paper was pre- 
sented at Controllers Institute’s Pacific Coast Conference. 
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In the days of the individual entre- 
preneur it was a fairly simple procedure 
for him to set the goals for his business 
and to plan for their realization. Such a 
procedure was possible at that time be- 
cause of the simplicity of the economy 
that then existed in this country. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 

The vast changes which have since oc- 
curred, however, have created many 
complexities in our economy. These 
complexities have been brought about 
by many factors including technological 
improvements, greater influence of 
labor, greater competition between busi- 
ness enterprises, more extensive social 
legislation and government controls and 
restrictions, higher taxation and the un- 
certainties accompanying our quasi-per- 
manent world crisis. Business planning 
and control has taken on an added im- 
portance because of these changes in our 
economy. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board aptly described this situation in 
its April 1952 booklet, “The Duties of 
Financial Executives,” by stating: 

“Since the turn of the century three 
factors have produced a profound ef- 
fect on the status of industrial financial 
executives. Increases in the size and com- 
plexity of industrial units, mounting 
government intervention in company 
affairs, and growth in the number of 
stockholders, have made it more difh- 
cult to do business and have made finan- 
cial accountability an important part of 
every company’s activity. These factors 
have resulted in a changing concept of 
the functions and responsibility of finan- 
cial executives in industry.” 

Mention of a few of these changes 
that have occurred in our economy over 
recent decades will give some indication 
of the far reaching effect they have had 
on business management and planning. 
Perhaps the most significant of these 
changes has been in the field of manu- 
facturing. The improvements that have 
changed automobile manufacturing tech- 
niques over the past few decades, for 
example, have resulted in enormous 
mass production operations requiring 
precision planning and large capital in- 
vestment. The same may be said of the 
steel industry where 10 men can pro- 
duce in a continuous strip mill the same 
tonnage which 20 years ago required 
150 men. 

These improvements in manufactur- 
ing techniques have required substan- 
tially greater investment in plant and 
facilities and thereby made planning 
much more necessary. The United States 
Steel Corporation estimated recently 
that its new Fairless Mill will cost $90,- 
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000 for every job it creates. Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, recently made the statement 
that on the average an investment of 
$16,600 per employe is required to op- 
erate an industrial concern today. As 
another example, in 1929 electric energy 
per production worker amounted to 
7,150 kwh, whereas by 1950 this figure 
had néarly doubled, amounting to 14,- 
111 kwh. 

The expanding scope of our economy 
brought with it new goods and services 
undreamed of a few decades ago. Tele- 
vision, frozen foods and plastics are only 
an indication of the expansion in new 
fields. With this expansion came greater 
competition for the consumer's dollar, 
which can be measured by the increase 
in advertising expenditures. Whereas $3.4 
billion were spent for all media of adver- 
tising in 1929, by 1951 these expend- 
itures had increased to $6.5 billion, or 
nearly twice as much. 
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NOTE: During the entire year of 1951, of 
the 2,608,000 commercial enterprises listed 
for continental United States in Dun & 
Bradstreet Reference Book (July), business 
failures numbered 8,058. Failure rate per 
10,000 was 31. Liabilities, $259,547,000. 


The expansion of labor unions has 
also added to the problems of manage- 
ment. Not only has membership in- 
creased from 3.75 million in 1929 to 16 
million at present, but the scope of union 
jurisdiction has grown at an equally 
rapid rate. One of the most important 
changes which has occurred in the rela- 
tionship of unions and industry is 
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the advent of industry-wide bargaining 
which enables a union to bargain for all 
workers in a given industry rather than 
on an individual-company basis. 

More extensive social legislation and 
government controls and restrictions 
have been imposed at an appalling rate 
over the past 20 years and have added 
tremendously to the problems of man- 
agement. These new problems in them- 
selves require substantial planning. 


PLANNING IMPORTANT 

Taxes, which have risen in terms of 
national income from 12% in 1929 to an 
estimated 30.5% for 1952, have become 
such an enormous burden on industry 
that they present one of the gravest 
problems confronting management to- 
day. There is hardly a decision made by 
management today in which taxes do not 
or should not play an extremely impor- 
tant part. 

All of these problems that have 
sprung from new economic develop- 
ments tend to lend increasing impor- 
tance to planning. At the same time, 
management planning which looks to 
the establishment of goals for the busi- 
ness must be predicated on certain levels 
of economic activity if the goals to be 
established are to be realistic and possi- 
ble of attainment. 

Management must ascertain the future 
markets for its products and the price at 
which they might be sold. It must esti- 
mate future material and labor costs to 
determine the production and other 
costs that will be incurred to produce 
and sell the products. The costs of capi- 
tal, as well as taxes and depreciation, 
must be ascertained to determine the po- 
tential profit from the present business, 
as well as from any expansion or other 
programs. 

A substantial source of statistical ma- 
terial is available to management for use 
in forecasting future economic condi- 
tions. In instances where the services of 
an economist are not available to an en- 
terprise this material can be used by the 
employes who will perform such serv- 
ices. It consists of such items as estimates 
of gross national product, national 
income, personal income, disposable 
income, personal consumption expendi- 
tures, industrial production and manu- 
facturers’ sales. The Federal Govern- 
ment is the greatest collector of basic 
statistics and the best source of informa- 
tion. Some of the sources of statistics are 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, and The Monthly Labor 
Review. 

It is entirely possible through study 
and analysis to select those items that 
show statistical relationship or correla- 
tion to particular industries and products 
and thus have the information on which 





to predict particular industry and prod- 
uct trends for the future. For example, 
the past volume of physical production 
in some industries has shown a marked 
tendency to correlate with Gross Na- 
tional Product (expressed in constant 
dollars). The electric utility industry 
production is a good example of this. In 
other industries the past production has 
followed personal consumption expendi- 
tures very markedly. This has been par- 
ticularly true of the leather shoe indus- 
try, as well as department store sales. 


PLANNING REQUIRED 

Once the economic assumptions are 
established on which future estimates 
may be based, management is then in a 
position to proceed with the planning 
required to establish the goals of the 
business for a specified future period. 
This planning involves not only the ex- 
isting business, but any proposed expan- 
sion program, or proposal for product 
diversification, product change or im- 
provement, or plant modernization. 
Each of these phases of the planning pro- 
gram requires separate research and 
study to determine its economic feasibil- 
ity, but they must all be fully coordinated 
to be of use in establishing the over-all 
goals for the enterprise. 

In planning the future for its existing 
business, management must study first 
its capacity to produce in relationship 
to the future economic conditions which 
it has assumed and which will affect its 
level of business. This will involve fore- 
casts of market potentials for its prod- 
ucts in physical units and the selling 
price range in which the products might 
be marketed. 

Following these determinations, man- 
agement must then estimate the expenses 
that will be incurred in producing and 
selling the products so that it can ascer- 
tain the amount of profit that can be ex- 
pected from the business. 


Expansion 

If management decides to explore the 
possibilities of expanding the business, it 
must clearly set forth the direction in 
which it would intend to expand. Whether 
or not the market might exist for an ex- 
pansion of products already produced by 
the enterprise could be determined at the 
time of exploring the markets to establish 
the plans for the existing business. 

Management would have to determine 
the investment that would be required in 
facilities to produce the additional prod- 
ucts. It would have to know the cost of 
such capital, the profits that would be re- 
alized from the expansion and the hazards 
and risks that might arise. In other words, 
the economics of the expansion program 
must be determined before management 
can intelligently set the goals for any ex- 
pansion program. 


Product Research 

It may be that management would fore- 
see the need to change or improve the qual- 
ity of its products to meet competition or 
changing markets, or to institute new 
product lines to meet the problem of di- 
versifying its business. 

In such cases product research obviously 
would be required to determine the prod- 
ucts best suited to the particular enterprise. 
Before management can make final plans 
regarding such changes it would have to 
answer — as to how production of 
the products would fit into the existing 
pattern of operation. 

Could existing surplus capacity, tools or 
equipment be utilized ? 

Will the knowledge and experience of 
present personnel be useful in the new 
operations ? 

As in other proposed changes, the eco- 
nomics of these changes must be deter- 
mined before final plans on which to es- 
tablish goals can be drawn. 


Modernization 

Management might well find substantial 
potential economies in the modernization 
of its plants and facilities. This can be 
determined only by adequate study of the 
economics of any such modernization. The 
study would involve the preparation of 
plans setting forth in detail the changes 
that would be involved, estimates of labor 
and material required to make the changes 
and the total money outlays that would 
have to be made. 

The efficiencies that would result from 
the modernization program and the dollar 
benefits that would be realized would have 
to be weighed against the costs that would 
be incurred in making the changes. 

These studies and forecasts will provide 
management with the information it re- 
quires to establish the goals for the future. 
They form the backbone of the plans that 
are to follow and on which management 
will base its operations for the future. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 

The next step in management planning 
is the formalizing of the proposed goals by 
the establishment of a budgetary control 
system that will spell out in detail the esti- 
mates of sales and other sources of income, 
as well as the estimates of the various 
sources of expenditures including the capi- 
tal budgets. 

Such a system will provide management 
with a control of its operations for the 
projected period so that it will know at all 
times what its objectives are and whether 
or not they are being realized to reach the 
over-all projected profit goal. 

If the enterprise .is of sufficient size to 
justify it, a al under a separate corporate 
officer should be established for the sole 
purpose of handling the budgetary control 
work. If it is not of sufficient size to main- 
tain a separate department, the responsibil- 
ity should be delegated to the chief finan- 
cial officer. 

The budget staff, no matter where lo- 
cated in the organization, should be kept 
to a minimum consistent with the size of 
the task required of it. Its functions should 
be to plan for and establish the forms, pro- 
cedures and routines required by the 
budget system. It should arrange the meet- 
ings that are required from time to time to 
initiate the work, establish the basic con- 
cepts, and coordinate the work to see that 
it is going along simultaneously in each of 
the departments and divisions. Upon com- 
pletion of the work by the several groups, 
the budget staff should review the several 
detailed income and expenditures budgets 
for consistency, accuracy, and other fea- 
tures that are subject to such check. 

The budget staff should do no work 
that can properly be done elsewhere. This 
will place work in the several departments 
and divisions where it belongs to give the 
supervisors and their staffs a part in setting 
their own goals. The result will be to create 
more interest and incentive in the work by 
the people actually performing it. 
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The budgetary control procedure is not 
something that can be litted out of any 
text book. To be successful it must be built 
around the particular business and organi- 
zation that it is going to control. It must 
be linked to the existing systems and rou- 
tines to facilitate not only the preparation 
of the budgets but, equally important, the 
reporting and comparisons that will come 
later. 


BUDGETS: FIXED OR FLEXIBLE? 

Whether fixed or flexible budgets will 
be used, or a combination of both, will de- 
pend on the type of business, the existing 
procedures and routines, the objectives and 
other considerations. 

The extent of the budget system will de- 
pend largely on the type of business, as- 
suming that an adequate system is the 
objective in any event. For example, a 
budget system for an electric utility would 
not require anywhere near the number of 
detailed expense budgets that an enterprise 
manufacturing and selling several different 
products would require. Some of the budg- 
ets it would not require are an inventory 
increase or decrease budget, direct mate- 
rials budgets, machine-hour budgets, utili- 
ties budgets, indirect labor budgets, or in- 
direct supplies budgets. 

As stated before, an effective budget 
program requires placing of responsibility 
for the preparation of the detailed budgets 
on particular individuals in an organiza- 
tion. For example, the sales department 
should be responsible for the preparation 
of the sales budgets, the production depart- 
ment for the preparation of the produc- 
tion budget. Expense budgets should be 
prepared by the several departments con- 


cerned and the capital budget should be 
prepared by the department responsible for 
the capital planning. The cash budget 
should be prepared by the treasurer and 
the profit and loss and balance sheet budg- 
ets should be prepared by the budget st att 
from information presented by the other 
budgets. 

The sales budgets are the keystone of the 
budget system, for on these are based the 
production, inventory and many of the 
other budgets. If all these other estimates 
are to be realistic and attainable, the sales 
budgets must form a reliable foundation 
for them. 


A MANAGEMENT PREVIEW 

While top management is interested in 
all of the budgets, it is particularly inter- 
ested in those that bring the detailed op- 
erating budgets together into an over-all 
financial picture. These are the profit and 
loss, cash and balance sheet budgets. They 
tell the degree of success that may be ex- 
pected in the form of profit or loss from 
the operations of the enterprise, what the 
cash position will be from month to 
month, and what the financial condition of 
the enterprise will be at given intervals. 
Management thus has a preview of its fu- 
ture operations in the form of goals to aim 
at as it operates through the future period. 
It knows its course and if that course is 
followed, management knows where it is 
coming out in the end. A large part of the 
guess is taken out of operations by a well 
conceived budgetary control system. 


ACCOUNTING’S ROLE 
Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the importance that an adequate and efh- 





“They come in here fresh out of school, and 
right off they want to start as vice-presidents!” 
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cient accounting system plays in establish- 
ing and controlling the goals of business. 
Considerable use can be made of statistics 
and other information derived from the ac- 
counting system of the enterprise in mak- 
ing economic studies and preparing budget 
forecasts. 

Equally important is the part that the 
accounting system can play in controlling 
the commitments and expenditures that 
will be made under the budgetary control 
system. For instance, labor expenditures 
can be controlled through pay roll authori- 
zations, time tickets and other features of 
adequate pay roll procedures. Material ex- 
i can be controlled through ma- 
terials and inventory control procedures. 
These controls would be exercised under 
cost accounting procedures that would as- 
sure adequate authorization, approval, and 
scrutiny of the expenditures and commit- 
ments made by the several operating de- 
partments of the enterprise. 

Capital expenditures should be con- 
trolled under a work authorization system 
which would require approval at manage- 
ment level of each project covered in the 
capital budget before actual work could 
begin. Costs should be kept by work au- 
thorizations so that comparisons can later 
be made with the budget estimates. 


CHECKING RESULTS 

The final step in a procedure for con- 
trolling the goals established by manage- 
ment for the enterprise requires a system of 
comparing results of operations with the 
budget forecasts and then appraising, re- 
porting and acting on variations disclosed 
by the comparison. The importance of the 
accounting system in this operation hardly 
needs be emphasized. 

It should be the responsibility of the 
budget staff to make the comparisons in the 
form of budget — These reports 
should be prepared for each of the budg- 
eted functions such as sales, production, 
the several departmental expenses, and 
others. They should be in such detail as 
to provide those responsible for the func- 
tion with information to check the fore- 
casts which they previously made with the 
actual results of their operations. 

The budget department, in cooperation 
with the department and division supervi- 
sors who prepared the estimates of their 
respective functions, should appraise the 
variations disclosed by the budget com- 
parisons and, where necessary, rec ommend 
corrective action. By following this pro- 
cedure, the responsible department and di- 
vision employes are made a part of the 
management team whose duty it is to estab- 
lish and control the goals of the business. 

Top level management should be fur- 
nished copies of the budget reports that in- 
volve over-all comparisons and it should 
be its responsibility to see that action is 
taken wherever needed to correct deficien- 
cies disclosed by the budget comparison. 








Latest, most 

versatile of the 
revolutionary Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines 


Here is an amazing new model of a business tool that 
meets squarely the need of business today to get more 
things done in less time. On every count —speed, flexi- 
bility, ease of operation, range of application, dependa- 
bility and price—the Burroughs Sensimatic 300 can 
stand the most critical comparison. 


Because the Sensimatic 300 remembers as many as 
11 different figure totals at once, it’s equipped to handle 
the most complex accounting operation facing your 
business. Yet this machine is so amazingly versatile 
that it will handle even the simple applications prof- 
itably. It’s ready for any job at the turn of the job 
selector knob. And, with all its exclusive features, the 
Sensimatic is compact, easy to operate, and economical 
to buy. 

Call your Burroughs man today. Ask to see a demon- 
stration of the superb Burroughs Sensimatic 300. 
You'll find the Burroughs office nearest you listed in 
the yellow pages of your telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Why the Sensimatic is more 
versatile . . . The sense plate, or 
“mechanical brain’ directs the 
Sensimatic automatically through 
every figuring operation and car- 
riage movement. One sense plate 
will control any four accounting 
operations—and with a turn of the job-selector knob the 
Sensimatic moves immediately into the next posting 
operation. Any number of sense plates can be used—so 
there’s no limit to the number of accounting jobs the 
Sensimatic will do. 


Why the Sensimatic is faster... Engineered for fast, con- 
tinuous operation, the Sensimatic posts faster because it 
computes while in motion. The direct drive mechanism 
of the Sensimatic starts its automatic functions more 
quickly and surely—eliminates waste motion. And the 
operator has less to do. 


Why the Sensimatic is easier to operate... Every oper- 
ator function has been simplified to require minimum 
effort. Forms are easily and quickly inserted and aligned 
—and the work is completely visible. After a brief period 
of instruction anyone can operate a Sensimatic. 


Why the Sensimatic costs less... Burroughs know-how 
has cut costs through ingenious simplification of moving 
parts, and compact design. Sensimatics are priced 
hundreds of dollars less than you might expect to pay for 
such widely useful machines. 
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Management in This Economy 


John G. Newkom 


& THE CURRENT BATTLE of ideas and 
ideals, one of the clear characteristics of 
our way of life is that the responsibility 
for the record we make is shared by all of 
us. That is the first point I would like to 
emphasize. 

At the outset let's clear up the record 
with regard to some of the more popular 
scapegoats for whatever our present pre- 
dicament may be. 

ee fallacy is that the founda- 
tions of our economic structure are being 
attacked vigorously by a group of foreign- 
ers who have a great talent for doing 
harm. Luncheon speakers can get a tre- 
mendous audience reaction from graphic 
word pictures of these bearded folk who 
are lurking in the shadows to do economic 
and political damage. However, it is usu- 
ally hard to point to individuals who fit 
the description. The reason is easy—there 
aren't very many of them. In my opinion 
the finest exhibit of this specie presented 
in a long time is that sorry lot tried and 
convicted in Judge Medina’s court about 
two years ago. That represented the best 
efforts of our F.B.I. to ferret out subver- 
sive elements in our economy. I have a 
lot of confidence in our F.B.I. I think 
they did their job well. Results were im- 
pressive in only one regard—that is that 
no men of courage and judgment could 
honestly quail in the face of that miserable 
group of souls or any reasonable number 
of their like. 


JOHN G. NEUKOM, graduate of the school of business 
at the University of Chicago, joined McKinsey & Company 
as a member of the marketing staff of the Chicago office 
in 1934. After wartime service in the O.P.A. as director of 
the fuel and automotive rationing division and later as di- 
rector of local board operations, he joined the company’s 
West Coast group in 1945. Now a partner in charge of mar- 
keting, organization and personnel, he assists in the man- 
agement of their Pacific Coast activities. Mr. Neukom gave 
this talk at Controllers Institute’s Pacific Coast Conference. 
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Oh, our foreign friends are doing con- 
siderable harm to our cause in far lands. 
They have stirred up widespread popular- 
ity and following for some of their 
philosophies among heavily populated 
Asiatic areas. Interestingly enough, they 
are doing it in many, many cases by using 
slogans that sound like our own. They are 
establishing a ‘‘people’s republic’’—they 
are the friend of the common man— 
they are instituting elementary economic 
reforms. Those recently returned from 
China say that their plans for land re- 
forms and related matters sound much 
like that which would be sponsored by 
any liberal, Christian democracy. At the 
same time, we are pictured as intimates of 
the great colonial ernpires of the British, 
French, and Dutch. Our great pride in 
military achievement and our leadership 
in development of atomic weapons and 
our concern for Mediterranean bases that 
will place us within easy bombing range 
of the Russians, are all expanded in 
propaganda to our considerable disad- 
vantage. It is not impossible for an agile 
mind to convince the uninitiated that 
whereas our Communist friends deal in 
ideas, we are essentially concerned with 
the military. We seem to intend to save 
ourselves with a coat of heavy armor. 

Nevertheless, it is true that whereas 
those who are commonly called our politi- 
cal and economic enemies have caused us 
great harm in foreign lands, their record 
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in this country is not impressive. It is 
also true, probably, that much of the harm 
abroad stems more from our stupidity 
than their cleverness. There is not even 
competent evidence that we have suffered 
any important harm from the Alger Hiss’ 
and the Whittaker Chambers’ and a num- 
ber of other Americans whose active minds 
matured in the days of the great depression, 
when the management of our economic 
enterprise was showing up so badly that 
it seemed necessary for thinking people 
to develop a new way of life. 

Another popular scapegoat is the bu- 
reaucrat. Some people get a great deal of 
satisfaction from the fact that in Wash- 
ington there is a growing conspiracy of 
government employes who are organizing 
to change our traditional way of life in 
favor of any arrangement to make them 
all important. If you have spent as much 
time in Washington and been exposed to 
as many bureaucrats as I was during war- 
time, you will know this is a mirage. The 
great majority of the bureaucratic frater- 
nity are hard-working, honest, loyal Amer- 
ican citizens who are anxious to keep their 
jobs. They spend an important part of the 
time finding out what the body politic 
wants and moving in the direction of 
those wants. It is true that not all bureau- 
crats have great talent, but by and large 
we are getting what we pay for in Wash- 
ington, just as most of you in business get 
about what you pay for. If we want more 
quality, we will have to pay higher wages. 

There are a small number of subversives 
on the lunatic fringe, but no demonstrable 
reason for widespread concern. There is 
also a small group that has stained their 
own record and depreciated public regard 
for our Federal Government because they 
had lost their sensitivity to the common 
moral standards of right and wrong. 

Again there is no need for concern that 
we are going to have widespread corrup- 
tion in Federal Government, because there 
is excellent evidence that the moral stand- 
ards of the American people are still high. 
There is great public dissatisfaction with 
this evidence of corruption and this dis- 
satisfaction will manifest itself in the next 
election. Much evidence of this manifesta- 
tion is now at hand. One of the character- 





istics of our democracy is that each time 
corruption has developed in important 
amounts, the voters have risen in their 
wrath and sooner or later turned the ras- 
cals out. It will happen again. 

What we see is not an underlying na- 
tional condition, but merely a passing 
phase. It is the natural result of long 
years of control by people who place per- 
sonal loyalty above competence and honor. 
In making the appraisal, let's not confuse 
the career man in government with the 
political camp follower. The career group 
will not overturn our economy. The camp 
followers will soon be turned out. 

Another popular scapegoat is the peda- 
gogical fraternity—those men and women 
who teach the youth of our land, particc- 
larly at the high school and college levels. 
You can really make the hair bristle on a 
luncheon audience by shouting loud and 
long about subversive teachings in our 
school system. Fortunately, those shouts 
are a lot of poppycock. The great majority 
of our teachers and professors are sound 
and solid citizens with a strong tendency 
toward conservatism. Review your own 
circle of academic acquaintances. 

I happen to have been graduated from 
the University of Chicago after its first 
so-called ‘Red Investigation,” and prior 
to its second and third. All of those in- 
vestigations resulted in clear and clean 
bills of health for that institution. One 
brought forth a large gift from the in- 
stigator. I merely mention the situation be- 
cause I want you to know that I speak of 
a University which is often the victim of 
unproven statements by excitable speak- 
ers. In this institution that many people 
are concerned about, my professors in 
business school 20 years ago now occupy 
these positions: 

My ‘statistics professor is now Vice 
President for Finance of one of the three 
major automobile manufacturers. 

My original advertising professor is 
senior consultant for the second or third 
largest agency in the country. 

His successor is now the senior partner 
in the 16th largest agency. 

My business policies professor founded 
the firm in which I am now a partner— 
and at his death was Chairman of the 
Board of Marshall Field & Company. 

My former marketing professor is to- 
day President of that company. 

My former transportation professor 
represents the major airlines in Washing- 
ton. 

My former law professor is in an en- 
dowed chair in the Law School. 

My former economics professor is now 
Dean of the school. 

My former accounting professor is now 
Assistant Dean. 

My production professor is a partner 
in a very successful consulting firm. 

One of my counsellors is today one of 
the most honored members of the U. S. 
Senate. 


Believe me, none of these men taught 
subversive philosophies even though they 
served in a university whose liberalism, 
search for truth, and intense desire to 
train men’s minds, has excited the con- 
cern of many. 

Who, then, is responsible for our pre- 
dicament? And, being responsible for it, 
must of necessity take the major responsi- 
bility for its improvement? It is perfectly 
clear to me, and I hope it is to you, that 
the responsibility rests with all of us who 
play important parts in this economy. If 
the accounting we give is a poor one, we 


THIS LAND OF OURS... 


must share the responsibility. If a good 
one, we will share the reward. 

You may see more clearly why this re- 
sponsibility rests with all of us by recog- 
nizing what it is that made us great. Per- 
haps we should attempt to get agreement 
on why it is that the economic system de- 
veloped in this, our country, has produced 
greater rewards for its individual mem- 
bers than any other economy in the history 
of man. 

Some may think this result stems from 
our wealth of natural resources, but that 

(Continued on page 346) 


“A land of 150 million strong, a land of enterprise— 
large and small—a land of opportunity, where every boy 
born here can hope to be president; a land where we con- 
tinue to regard our government as our servant, though per- 
haps not always a very good or efficient steward. Our coun- 
try is still strong; our money is still sound. We have con- 
tinued to increase our productivity and pay our taxes; that is, 
most of us have. We are competitive and energetic. We are 


free. 


“We do not want war—we want peace. We must arm 
ourselves, to be sure. This is distasteful and expensive. 
While we are doing this, we must defend our economy and 
our currency. To do these things we must cut out our ex- 
travagant spending and our extravagant waste, both public 
and private. We must prosecute the criminals and the 
grafters. We must say no when no is right. We must say 
no to those things that are wrong and weakening. We must 
work and produce and grow and keep our country strong 
and clean and happy. We must go down the middle of the 
road, keeping out of the ruts on the right and away from the 


stagnant bogs on the left. 


“Somehow I have faith that we shall do these things. I 
have faith that without resorting to the bureaucratic blight 
of state socialism we can shape our nation’s destiny through 
our own system of private capitalism infused with a proper 
sense of social responsibility and high national devotion. By 
means of our ideas and actions in these directions I hope 
that we may contribute in some measure to the strength and 
health of the economy of other nations. These free ways— 
these ways of opportunity and patriotism—are the source of 


our great strength.” 


—HEeEnry C. aowecuitioe aes of J. P. Morgan 


& Co., Inc., New York, be 


ore the Cleveland Control 


of Controllers Institute of America, March 11, 1952. 
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Some Timely and Pertinent 


Observations on the State of 


Electronics Today: A Controller's View 


Paul G. Drescher 


wis IT IS REALIZED that the first 
electronic calculator did not make its 
appearance until 1946 and that it was not 
until 1948 that the first practical business 
adaptation was developed, it will be ap- 
preciated that the progress made to date 
has been truly remarkable. In this connec- 
tion it should be kept in mind that the 
initial approach was not from a business 
point of view, but on the contrary, elec- 
tronic computers were developed prima- 
rily for scientific and engineering purposes. 
Even today, the emphasis is on the latter, 
undoubtedly as a result of troubled world 
conditions and concentration on defense 
matters. 

The first business adaptation in 1948 
was a small electronic computer devel- 
oped by IBM for coupling with some of 
its standard punched card machines. At 
the present time, IBM has on the mar- 
ket electronic sorters, electronic statis- 
tical machines, electronic computers, 
and card-programmed electronic calcu- 
lators. The electronic sorters, which rent 
for approximately 50% more than the 
standard sorters, are capable of 50% 
greater sorting speed, making it possible 
to secure more man-hour utilization and 
to arrange operating schedules to bet- 
ter advantage 

One of the most intriguing of the elec- 
tronic machines is the IBM electronic 
statistical machine, known as the 101. 
This machine ts possessed of a great de- 
gree of flexibility, incorporating as it 


does all the features of a sorter and some 
of the features of a collator and tabula- 
tor. It is possible with this statistical 
machine not only to select and sequence 
a file of punched cards but also to pre- 
pare a printed report as part of the proc- 
essing. The ability of this machine to 
recognize and select specific data for ac- 
cumulation, summarization and printing 
makes it possible to replace the more 
costly accounting machines where the 
development of statistical data is of par- 
amount importance and where the de- 
velopment of monetary totals is second- 
ary. 

Considering the fact that accounting 
machines can tabulate at a speed of only 
150 cards a minute and that preliminary 
sorting and collation must be done prior 
to tabulating, it will be seen that the 
electronic statistical machine, which will 
perform these operations simultaneously 
at a speed of 450 cards a minute, offers 
an opportunity for savings in connec- 
tion with the type of work adapted for 
processing on this machine. 

Perhaps the electronic machine most 
adaptable to general business usage, at 
least at this time, is the IBM electronic 
calculating punch, commonly known as 
the 604. This machine, which measures 
5214, inches long, 31 inches wide, and 60 
inches high, has approximately 1400 
electronic tubes and is capable of mak- 
ing 20 to 60 calculating operations, 
either in combination or sequence, de- 
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veloping up to 6,000 computing opera- 
tions a minute. All arithmetical calcula- 
tions, i.e., addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, can be performed 
on the IBM 604. 

The uses to which the 604’s can be put 
are wide and varied. One of the most 
widespread uses is in connection with 
pay roll work. It is especially helpful 
with respect to pay rolls involving a 
large number of employes with a vari- 
ety of unit rates and different hours of 
work, complicated by many deductions 
and overtime. The 604’s are also ex- 
tremely valuable in connection with 
sales, inventories and stock records, bill- 
ing operations, mortgage and policy 
loans, agents’ commissions, actuarial 
studies, stock transfers and dividends, 
production controls, and countless other 
business activities. 


USE IN BILLINGS 

Perhaps their use in everyday business 
is illustrated in the billing operations of 
the public utilities as well as anywhere 
else. Some of the companies use pre- 
punched consumer IBM cards which the 
meter readers ‘mark sense” to reflect 
the current readings. When these cards 
are turned in by the meter readers, the 
“mark sensed’ readings are translated 
into punched holes on IBM electronic 
equipment, after which the consump- 
tion is calculated, punched and checked 
automatically. Where companies. still 
use meter reading books, the readings 
are punched manually into cards. Some 
of the companies use the 604’s for all 
extensions of readings and computations 
of charges, while others use them only 
for the irregular and tax exempt cases, 
preferring the use of master cards and 
standard equipment for the calculation 
of regular bills. 

Regardless of which approach is used, 
consumers’ bills are being prepared today 
by most of the large public utilities with 
the maximum emphasis on machines by 
reason of the availability of the 604’s 
which makes it possible to complete the 
billing operation from the receipt of the 
meter readings to the preparation of the 





bills, registers and summaries with a 
minimum of human processing. 

Effective as the 604’s are, they are far 
from being the answer to all the prob- 
lems of business. They are not electronic 
processing systems in the same sense as 
those nreviously mentioned which are 
used for engineering and scientific work. 
As in the case of the electronic process- 
ing systems, the input and output units 
in the 604’s are not so fast as the calcu- 
lating units. The input and output in the 
604’s are limited to tabulating cards at 
the present time while the memory units, 
consisting only of electronic tubes, have 
very definite limitations, and are in- 
tended primarily for intermediate stor- 
age during the calculating operations. 
The intermediate or final results, how- 
ever, can be conveyed through the out- 
put units to tabulating cards which can 
either be stored or re-introduced into 
the machines for further processing. 

Notwithstanding, the 604’s have 
proved a boon to business and have 
earned their keep as indicated by the 
fact that already there are approximately 
1,000 rental installations of this very 
handy machine. 

A step in the direction of a more com- 
prehensive electronic system was taken 
by IBM when it inaugurated the Card 
Programmed Calculator which is simply 
a 604, an accounting machine, and elec- 
tromechanical storage units, hooked up 
together in such a way that data can be 
relayed back and forth between the three 
parts. Each supplemental storage unit 
can accommodate 16 ten-place factors 
and as many as three such storage units 
may be utilized, which naturally gives 
this machine much greater storage fa- 
cilities than the 604 alone. When this 
additional storage, which is provided in 
the form of electromechanical relays, is 
considered in connection with storage 
provided by the electronic tubes of the 
-604 plus the counters of the accounting 
machines, it will be seen that progress 
has been made toward a more complete 
and more automatic system. However, 
the same situation prevails as in the 604’s 
with respect to the comparatively slow 
input and output features and limited 
storage. 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS 

It might be helpful in appraising the 
future possibilities of electronic equip- 
ment from a general business point of 
view to consider some of the phenom- 
enal special adaptations of electronics 
to business. One of the most intriguing 
is the “Reservisor’” developed jointly by 
American Airlines and The Teleregister 
Corporation to handle American's reserva- 
tions at LaGuardia Field in New York. 

This is a drum-type electronic process- 
ing system which will store a running 
10-day record of seats on all American 
flights out of LaGuardia. Simple key 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, and 


GoRDON ROBERTS, manager of the Future Demands De- 
partment, International Business Machines Corp., New 


York. 


board devices, about the size of a small 
adding machine, will enable reservations 
and ticket agents to “buzz” the Re- 
servisor at LaGuardia and _ inquire 
whether the accommodations desired on 
a given flight are available. In less than 
a second, a reply will be received from 
the Reservisor. If accommodations are 
purchased, the agent will ‘buzz’ the 
Reservisor again by pressing the ‘‘sell” 
key which will remove the accommoda- 
tions in question from the Reservisor's 
record of seats available. 

When it is realized that the inquiry, 
sale and record change will be accom- 
plished in a few seconds, most of which 
will be consumed by the human element, 
the potentialities involved will be appre- 
ciated. If this adaptation is successful, 
the next step would be the automatic 
electronic accounting following the sale. 
Under the present approach several hun- 
dred agents, batterfes of phones, and 
blackboards are necessary to do what 
the Reservisor will do in seconds. At the 
time this is being written, the final test 
runs are being made and it is confidently 
expected that the Reservisor will be offi- 
cially placed in operation very shortly, 
unless, of course, something unforeseen 
develops. 


DIAL ‘PHONE ADAPTATION 

Another special adaptation is the 
Automatic Message Accounting System 
developed by Bell Laboratories for elec- 
tronically recording all dial calls, in- 
cluding dial toll calls, accounting for 
them and preparing bills. All this is 
done by machines which combine elec- 
tronic and electromechanical features, 
involving the use of punched tape. 

Although the changeover from man- 
ual to automatic exchanges for local calls 
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is well on the way to completion, it is 
not so long ago that “dialing” made its 
appearance. By the same token the time 
may not be far off when not only the 
dialing but also the recording, account- 
ing, billing and related work may be 
done with a minimum of human process- 
ing all over the country regardless of 
the distance involved. 


PRINCIPLES EMPLOYED 

At this point it might be helpful to 
distinguish between electronic and elec- 
trical currents and to set forth the prin- 
ciples employed in electronic business 
machines. 

In an electrical tube the current passes 
through metallic conductors and conse- 
quently the ways in which the flow of 
current can be modified are strictly lim- 
ited. 

In the case of an electronic tube, how- 
ever, the current leaves metallic conduc- 
tors and passes through a vacuum or gas 
in the tubes after which it returns to me- 
tallic conductors. It is the passage of the 
current through the vacuum or gas that 
gives the electronic tube much greater 
flexibility than exists in the case of the 
electrical tube. Just as soon as the cur- 
rent passes out of the solid conductors 
and into the open space in the tube, 
there is an electronic flow which makes 
it possible to do the most unbelievable 
things, at least from the layman's point 
of view. 

Generally speaking, the electronic 
tubes do five things, namely, generate, 
amplify, convert, control, and indicate. 
In a computer unit, an electronic tube 
either passes or does not pass a pulse. 
When it wang a pulse, it counts one and 
when it does not pass a pulse, it counts 
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TODAY’S TRAVELER can now make a res- 
ervation on American Airlines in almost a 
matter of minutes. The agent, checking 
availability of desired space merely flips 
a button which questions : 





BINARY SYSTEM USED 

The arithmetical principle on which 
the computing action is based is the 
binary system of numbers which has 
been known for many centuries. Reliable 
sources point to Won-sang (1182—1135 
B.C.), who wrote the Book of Permuta- 
tions, the third in antiquity of the Five 
Canons of the Chinese, as the enunciator 
of the principle, although it was proba- 
bly known long before. 

The binary system is founded on the 
value of 2 in various positions instead of 
10 as in the decimal system. The binary 
system uses only 0's and 1's to designate 
a number, the value of which is deter- 
mined by reading from right to left. 
Since only two binary characters are 
used, namely, 0 and 1, many positions 
are required and it is difhcult to change 
decimals to binary numbers and vice 
versa inasmuch as four binary charac- 
ters are needed for each decimal digit. 
Yet the electronic computing machines 
handle these conversions with lightning- 
like speed. 

This is accomplished by what is 
known as the ‘flip-flop’ principle. Al- 
though the vacuum tube was developed 
as early as 1906, it was not until 1919 
that the flip-flop circuit was discovered. 
At that time, it was noticed that if the 
grid and plate of one tube were con- 
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nected with the plate and grid of an- 
other tube, the current would flow be- 
tween the filament and plate of the first 
tube but no flow would take place be- 
tween the filament and plate of the sec- 
ond tube. However, it was found that 
the next charge would cause the current 
to flow in the second tube but not the 
first and that this alternating or flip-flop 
process could be made to happen several 
million times per second. 

It was not until twenty years later that 
the flip-flop circuit was adapted to the 
processing of binary numbers. The actu- 
ation of a million flip-flops in a second 
makes it possible to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide under the binary num- 
ber system and to produce an answer at 
speeds undreamed of only a short time 
ago. Inherent in this astounding achieve- 
ment is the ability of electronic tubes to 
compare two numbers and take action 
on the comparison in much the same 
fashion as a human brain but many times 
faster. 


COMPONENT PARTS OF 
ELECTRONIC PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 

The computing unit is only one of the 
major component parts of an electronic 
processi~g system. Incidentally, the 
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THE BRAIN (a computer made 
up of a battery of tubes, circuits, relays 
and wiring that “keeps the books” elec- 
tronically on reservations) which in turn 
checks the records kept by 





word ‘processing’ is used instead of the 
more common “computing’’ because so 
many more things can be done by an 


electronic processing system besides 
computing. It can read, look up data, 
apply rules, follow instructions in the 
order specified, and prepare written an- 
swers among other things 

While electronic processing systems 
are almost human, they do not quite 
reach that status. Consequently, they 
must be supplied with the information 
to be processed and the instructions as 
to how it is to be processed. These are 
fed into the machine through the input 
unit either in advance or as needed. 
While the former is faster and requires 
less manual handling, the extent to 
which data can be fed into the machine 
in advance depends on the capacity of 
the memory unit. The data required can 
be fed into the machine either by means 
of tabulating punched cards, punched 
tapes, or magnetic tapes. 

Magnetic recordings were first made 
at the end of the last century but were 
not used to any great extent until World 
War II. Today they are used widely in 
connection with broadcasting and other 
recordings. For computer purposes, re- 
cording on magnetic tapes is made in the 
form of magnetic deposits or ‘‘pips’’ at 
established intervals along the length of 
the tape. Each pip designates the pres- 
ence of a binary digit. Those with North 
South polarity are binary 1's, those with 








THE MEMORY. Tiny areas of 
magnetized material on the surface of 
drums, whirling at 1200 RPM keep the 
inventory of space available on more 
than 1000 flight segments over a 10-day 


South North polarity are the binary 0's. 


On a six-channel type of tape, it ape 


ble to record six parallel rows of pips 
across the face of the tape with the pips 
spaced a hundred to the inch along the 
length of the tape. 

Obviously, when magnetic tapes are 
used as the input media, it is necessary 
to code the data. The codes are recorded 
on the tapes by means of a keyboard de- 
vice which is operated similar to a type- 
writer. If the data are already coded and 
in punched card form, the transfer of 
the coded data to the magnetic tapes can 
be accomplished automatically. When 
the tapes are ready for use they are fed 
into the machines under reading heads 
of which there are as many as there are 
channels on the tape. The data on the 
tape are read by the reading heads and 
transferred by the control unit either to 
the computing unit or the memory unit, 
depending on what subsequent action ts 
desired. 


PROGRAMMING THE OPERATION 

As will be appreciated, the basic data 
fed into the machine through the input 
unit will not process itself unless it 
knows what to do. The instructions are 
furnished by the control unit which is 
the guiding intelligence. The basis for 
the brain-like controlling operation is 
the “program” which is fed into the ma- 
chine after which it automatically di- 
rects the processing desired. 


period. The wires lead to “heads” that 
read off the information that returns to 
the agent. After the customer chooses 
his flight, again a flip of the key makes 
the reservation and his ticket is issued. 


Because the electronic tubes make it 
possible for the machine to compare two 
numbers and take action on the com- 
parison, it is possible to set up flexible 
as distinguished from fixed programs. In 
other words, it is not necessary to estab- 
lish manually the cycle of operations at 
the beginning of each cycle. Instead, 
with the flexibility of electronics, the 
program can be set up in such a way that 
the next cycle or a subcycle will com- 
mence automatically on the develop- 
ment of designated conditions at the end 
of any steps within a cycle. 

In short, the program determines the 
type, sequence and direction of the proc 
essing. It does this by using storage ca- 
pacity to hold a result or an order, by 
switching circuits to actuate other units, 
by directing data to the computing unit, 
by actuating the computing unit to make 
the necessary calculations and by direct- 
ing results to the proper memory or out- 
put units. 


MEMORY UNIT’S ROLE 

It is not possible, of course, to charac- 
terize any one part of an electronic proc- 
essing system as more important than 
any other part. It 1s safe to say, how- 
ever, that the memory unit is entitled to 
at least equal billing. This unit stores 
basic data, such as tables and rates, as 
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RESERVATIONS are made on the agent 
set by inserting the plate in the top. The 
notched edges set up circuits to specific 
areas on the memory drum. Key manipu- 
lation checks, reserves or cancels space. 





well as the instructions to be followed, 
intermediate and partial results and 
other information needed. During an 
extended operation the original data in 
the memory unit may be withdrawn and 
processed and returned to the memory 
unit in different form many times. 
Among the memory units in use, there 
are magnetic drums, mercury delay lines, 
electrostatic tubes which are forms of 
cathode ray tubes, ordinary electronic 
tubes, and electromechanical relays. 

Last but not least, is the output unit 
which records the final data as directed 
by the control unit. In other words, this 
is the publishing unit. The desired re- 
sults may be recorded in several different 
ways, such as on magnetic tapes, 
punched tapes or cards, films or di- 
rectly in readable form through the me- 
dium of automatic writing machines. 
While magnetic tapes are capable of re- 
cording the output at the rate of 10,000 
characters a second, full advantage of 
this speed can only be obtained if the 
final output is to remain on the tapes. If 
it must be run off subsequently in visual 
form, the combined output speed must 
be measured and compared with other 
methods. 

Electric typewriters and punched 
tapes are capable of speeds approximat- 
ing only 10 characters per second. This 
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unit, together with the input unit, pre- 
sents one of the most pressing problems 
in connection with the development of 
electronic information processors for 
business usage because of the relatively 
slow input-output speeds in terms of the 
lightning-like speed of the computing 
unit. 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 
Notwithstanding the development of 
electronic devices to meet special needs, 


the adaptation of electronic principles 
to ordinary business uses will not be easy 
or possibly accomplished too soon. 
While the general pattern of clerical 
work is the same throughout business in 
that there is a substantial volume of pa- 
perwork involved which usually starts 
with an order, application, requisition, 
piece of correspondence, or telephone 
call and requires looking up of one type 
or another, the processing necessary to 


CONTROLLER’S ROLE IN ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS 


Discussing business uses for electronic computers before 
the 1952 Pacific Coast Conference of Controllers Institute, 
early in May, P. J. Lovewell, assistant chairman of the De- 
partment of Business and Industrial Economics, Stanford 
Research Institute, Stanford, California, presented the fol- 


lowing six points: 


1. The controller logically will assume major responsi- 
bility in applying the new types of electronic computer de- 


develop the desired product is as varied 
as anything imaginable. 

There is one factor that is of para- 
mount importance in evaluating the fu- 
ture because it points up the deficiency 
of present electronic equipment from a 
business point of view. This is the inci- 
dental character of computations in the 
over-all business scheme of things and 
the emphasis of the nonarithmetical 
work. While computing speed is of pri- 
mary importance in connection with en- 
gineering and scientific problems where 
a minimum of data is injected into the 
electronic processing systems and then 
processed time and again to develop a 
minimum output, such is not the case 
with business problems generally. True, 
many of the latter involve computations 
to the extent that electronic computers 
have proved extremely valuable. How- 
ever, by far and large the problems of 
business generally center around mass 
input and output as well as upon the 
need for extensive memory units to 
store what might be called permanent 
data for look-up purposes as distin- 
guished from temporary intermediate 


velopments to business problems, because the controller is 
generally concerned with cost control and is specifically re- 
sponsible for a major share of the routine clerical work in 
most organizations. Furthermore, the need for computers is 
reinforced by the lack of a sufficient supply of competent 
clerical personnel available at moderate cost, in the face of a 


results during processing. 


SOLVING BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
Insurance companies with millions of 
policyholders, publishing houses with 


mounting load of clerical work. 

2. The types of computers about which we are talking are 
not to be confused with presently available commercial types, 
but are the direct descendants of wartime developments in 
“electronic brains,” and will ultimately lead to the develop- 
ment of something approximating the automatic office. 

3. Although many problems in computer development 
and application remain to be solved, developments to date 
and the magnitude of the research effort being expended in- 
dicate that significant achievements will be seen within the 


next five years. 


4. The distinguishing characteristics of the functional 
computing machine of the future will be its ability to: 


a. Program automatically 


b. Operate at extremely high speed 

c. Carry out integrated operations 

d. Store and locate tremendous quantity of information 
e. Carry out many large and involved calculations simul- 


taneously. 


5. The ultimate use of the machines in business may be 
for such purposes as total integration of an entire accounting 


system. 


6. Controllers should accept the responsibility of carefully 
reviewing their own operations from time to time, in the 
light of the latest information available on computer devel- 
opments, to be sure that good possibilities for improved con- 
trol or overhead reduction through the use of computers are 


effectively exploited. 


THE CONTROLLER.............. 
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millions of subscribers, public utilities 
with millions of customers and others 
with millions of records are awaiting de- 
velopments, electronic or otherwise, 
which will make it possible to reduce 
the volume of clerical work. The num- 
ber of clerical workers has increased out 
of proportion to the increase in factory 
workers during the past twenty-five 
years although the production of cleri- 
cal work during the same period has 
been increased substantially by the use 
of tabulating equipment. However, this 
is still far from automatic, as cards must 
be punched manually and then fed into 
various machines such as sorters, colla- 
tors and tabulators, as well as into files. 

In the selective sequence principle of 
electronic equipment lies the possible 
answer to many, if not all, of the clerical 
problems of business. If this can be de- 
veloped to meet the needs of business, 
not only will it be possible to do with 
less clerical workers the things which 
are now being done and less expensively, 
but more important it will be possible 
to do more things than are presently be- 
ing done and to render better service. 
The development of data once consid- 
ered impossible or impractical to get will 
then be brought within the realm of 
practicability. 

Is this a certainty? Well, hardly—but 
those who are engaged in the develop- 
ment of computers and related machines 
agree that they have the basic compo- 

(Continued on page 340) 





Contractors Will Pass Upon Facts Used 
Renegotiation, Wedel Tells Controllers 


7 NSE CONTRACTORS will be given an 

Opportunity to pass upon the facts on 
which the Renegotiation Board bases its 
determinations as to excessive profits, Paul 
J. Wedel, Director of the Board's Office 
of Accounting, said recently in a speech 
before the Midwestern Conference of the 
Controllers Institute in Cincinnati. 

In outlining the philosophy which will 
be followed in renegotiation proceedings, 
Mr. Wedel said that “the Board envisions 
a broad approach in that it will hold down 
to a minimum requests for additional in- 
formation and calls for meetings with con- 
tractors. The Board will seek agreement 
with the contractor as to the accuracy of 
the Board's financial and production anal- 
ysis and will give all contractors every 
reasonable assistance and all the informa- 
tion necessary to an understanding of the 
technical requirements of the Renegotia- 
tion Act and the Regulations.”’ 

Mr. Wedel discussed briefly the statu- 
tory factor dealing with the reasonableness 
of costs and profits which entails consid- 
eration of volume of production, normal 
earnings, and comparisons of defense and 
peacetime products. “In the consideration 
of this factor,” Mr. Wedel explained, “the 
Board will seck evidence of the contrac- 
tors pricing and costs for comparable 
products produced by competitors. If a 
contractors volume has increased sub- 
stantially due to the impact of renegotiable 
business, price reductions which have been 
made to customers because of decreased 
costs would be considered favorably. An 
estimation of normal earnings will be 
made in order that the Board may consider 
such earnings as a factor in determining 
excessive profits. 

While it does not appear reasonable to 
attach significance to a contractor's earn- 
ings during prior renegotiations under 
World War II conditions, in comparing 
defense and peacetime products, it is of 
significance to know if the contractor is 
now turning out more intricate or difh- 
cult products; if delivery schedules are 
more difficult to meet. The change in the 
nature of his production may entitle him 
to greater profits.” 

Mr. Wedel pointed out that the Board 
relies heavily on the figures submitted by 
the contractor and only on rare occasions 
does it enter a contractor's plant to audit 
his records. “Where a workable cost sys- 
tem is maintained, the problem of segre- 
gating costs does not become a major prob- 
lem. However, for those contractors who 
do not have cost systems, the allocation of 


cost in Many instances entails burdensome 
detail or inaccurate allocations. It is usually 
considered that the contractor knows the 
details of his business best and whenever 
he makes an allocation which he considers 
fair and reasonable, such method is usually 
accepted. For instance, if the contractor 
has maintained individual product costs 
and his mark-up within each product line 
has been constant, then the allocation of a 
sales ratio basis within the product lines is 
in most cases acceptable.” 

There are various acceptable methods of 
allocating selling and general and admin- 
istrative expenses and the Board does not 
follow any fixed formulae for the alloca- 
tion of these expenses, Mr. Wedel said. 
He pointed out that the renegotiation regu- 


lations provide in general that the costs 
paid or incurred with respect to renegoti- 
able contracts will be those costs allocated 
thereto by the contractor's established cost 
accounting method if that method reflects 
recognized accounting principles and prac- 
tices. 

“While the Regulations discuss specifi- 
cally under Part 1459 certain costs, such as 
salaries, pensions, amortization, interest 
and selling and advertising expenses,” Mr. 
Wedel explained, “the Board contem- 
plates issuing from time to time, and 
whenever necessary, memoranda which 
will provide in substance further clarifica- 
tion of the application of different types of 
expenses, together with understandable 
illustrations of such application.” 


Importance of Stock Item Exemption 


Stressed by Nichols 


NYONE preparing a renegotiation re- 
A port fora defense subcontractor should 
make sure that he understands the stock 
item exemption, Philip Nichols, Jr., Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Renegotiation Board, 
told members of Controllers Institute at 
their Midwestern Conference. 

Mr. Nichols laid particular stress on the 
stock item exemption as a solution to many 
of the difficulties experienced by defense 
subcontractors in determining which of 
their sales are subject to renegotiation 

“This stock item exemption is a tremen- 
dously important factor,’ Mr. Nichols de- 
clared, ‘‘and anyone who prepares a report 
for a subcontractor ought to be sure that 
he understands it thoroughly. The first 
thing he should do is to determine what 
sales are made for stock before he makes 
any attempt to segregate the remainder.” 

In explaining the stoc k item exemption, 
Mr. Nichols said that if a truck manufac- 
turer purchases nuts and bolts and puts 
them in a bin and uses them alike in the 
trucks he sells to the Army and those he 
sells to the civilian market, and if there is 
nothing about his purchases to afford spec- 
ial treatment in any way to the nuts and 
bolts destined for Army trucks, all of such 
purchases of nuts and bolts are exempt 
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But if he used a special type of windshield 
wiper for Army trucks alone, his purchases 
of these items would not be exempt 
whether or not he purchased them for 
stock. Even the nuts and bolts would not 
be exempt if ne segregated specially the 
ones which he purchased for the Army 
trucks or if he placed a special order with 
the nut and bolt manufacturer for the nuts 
and bolts which he was going to use to 
fulfill Army orders. 

Mr. Nichols went on to say that the 
stock item exemption affords a complete 
answer to the segregation problems of 
many companies. ‘For example,” he 
pointed out, “I am informed that steel 
companies purchase scrap metal for stock 
and maintain constant stockpiles of s« rap, 
and that they do not purchase specially in 
order to fulfill renegotiable contracts. If 
this is so, no scrap metal dealer need worry 
about the renegotiability of his sales to 
steel companies. Similarly, most packaging 
and container material is purchased for 
stock, and so are most operating supplies 
for use in industrial plants. Most textile 
yarns are purchased for stock. The stock 
can be either the stock of a dealer or dis- 
tributor or the stock of the manufacturer 


(Continued on page 332) 
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The RUSH Job 


I am a RUSH job. 

I belong to no age, for men have always hurried. 
I prod all human endeavor. 

Men believe me necessary—but falsely. 

I rush today because I was not planned yesterday. 
I demand excessive energy and concentration. 

I override obstacles, but at great expense. 

I illustrate the old saying, ‘‘haste makes waste.” 
My path is strewn with the evils of overtime, 
mistakes and disappointments. 

Accuracy and quality give way to speed. 
Ruthlessly I rush on. 

I am a RUSH job! 


Psychology vs. Turnover 

Application of psychological testing devices can reduce 
personnel turnover by more than one third, according to re- 
ports of a test based upon personality factors which make for 
success or failure in salesmanship. The test is said to be akin 
to various aptitude tests now used in many corporations. 
W. P. Arnold, vice president of Underwood Corporation, 
said recently, in announcing results of a three-year test, that 
“a very substantial and enduring progress has been made in 
the turnover among salesmen’ as a result of use of a psy- 
chological testing device developed by Executive Analysis 
Corp. of New York. 

















“Would you care to see anyone else? 
Mr. Carter just took it on the lam” 
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Living Intravenously? It’s Taxable 


We're indebted to Tax Topics for uncovering the follow- 
ing item: 

The Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts was involved 
in a controversy with the medical profession. 

Commissioner Henry F. Long said hospitals must pay a 
5% meal tax on all meals served patients, even those 
“served” intravenously—by injection of liquids into the 
veins. 

Dr. John F. Conlin of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
took issue with Mr. Long. “Any type of taxation to put a 
further penalty on serious illness is not only extremely ill- 
advised but to my mind is extremely poor taste,” he said. 
“An intravenous feeding is not a meal, whatever Long may 
think about it. 

Mr. Long said he had to follow the law. "The tax applies 
to all meals over $1.00, whether you are spoon-fed or get 
your meals intravenously,” he declared. "The legislature did 
not make any exceptions.” 


Share-owners Get “Behind-the-Scenes” 


That government is taxing corporations out of business is 
the complaint oft-heard at gatherings of businessmen. One 
problem has, however, ever been implicit, and relatively ig- 
nored: How to get that particular “fact of life’’ into the 
consciousness of millions of taxpayers. 

In its quarterly message, issued to stockholders earlier this 
year, General Electric Company adopted a new approach. It 
used a picture technique, similar to that employed by Life, 
in a four-page folder to dramatize this growing tax problem 
of businesses. 

The origin of the booklet was explained in a message on 
the first page by G.E.’s President, Ralph J. Cordiner: A 
G.E. share-owner had written to the company protesting 
double taxation of the firm's income distributed as divi- 
dends. The share-owner, Mrs. Edwin H. Patrick—and her 
husband—accepted an invitation to come to G.E. and talk 
things over with officials of the company. 

A camera record of the trip, developed for the quarterly 
report, showed Mr. and Mrs. Patrick visiting G.E. account- 
ing departments and listening to a talk illustrated with 
charts by Assistant Comptroller G. W. Marsh on the back- 
ground of the company’s problem of rising income and 
falling earnings. 

In the booklet, G.E. took pains to explain its awareness of 
the need for high taxes at the present time due to the mo- 
bilization and related programs. It argued, however, for 
“major economies in government spending” and suggested 
how stockholders might voice their reactions to today’s tax 
problems. 

Incidentally, the use of the word share-owner instead of 
stockholder in the earlier paragraphs of this item reflects the 
adoption, in the G.E. booklet mentioned, of the term share- 
owner which it is felt is “a more accurate and descriptive 
term, denoting the sharing of the risks as well as the profits 
of the incentive system, rather than merely a holding of 
stock.” —PAuL HAASE 





65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 
. .. to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece; to sim- 
plify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing space; to increase protection. 


... are using Recordak 

microfilming to obtain 

photographically 

accurate and com- 

plete copies of the 

checks cashed 

for customers. 

This eliminates 

the tedious and 

costly routine of de- 

scribing each customer’s check in 

detail before it’s forwarded to the bank 

for deposit. And, of course, ends transcrip- 
tion errors. 


At the same time, the store is safeguarded 
against the loss of checks either in transit 
or by theft. For its picture-perfect micro- 
film records—unlike “hand” copied rec- 
ords—can’t be questioned. 


Thus, Recordak microfilming has made 
the cashing of customer-checks a business- 
wise service—performed with minimum 
risk . . . and at minimum cost. 


Regardless of its type or size, you should in- 
vestigate Recordak microfilming soon. For the 
chances are this truly remarkable photographic 
process is already simplifying routines which are 
similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at a 
fraction of your present costs. 


Write today for detailed information on the proc- 
ess . . . and the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers now offered on a surprisingly low-cost 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





DOING SOMETHING ABOUT 
Executive Compensation 


A composite of papers presented at the 


Eastern Conference of Controllers Institute 


B ECAUSE confiscatory personal taxes have 
brought into American business new 
problems of executive compensation, cor- 
porate managements have been reviewing 
their current compensation plans, as well 
as methods of providing deferred com- 
pensation. 

Discussing the subject of executive com- 
pensation plans at the 1952 Eastern Con- 
ference of Controllers Institute, J. K. Las- 
ser of New York, J. H. Shreiner of 
Philadelphia, and Austin M. Fisher of 
New York presented various aspects of the 
executive compensation problem. 

“Yesterday the major dynamic ingredi- 
ent sparking our industrial giants was a 
simple system of annual incentive compen- 
sation,’ declared Mr. Lasser, who is sen- 
ior partner of J. K. Lasser & Company, 
New York. ‘Today we reckon only take- 
home pay plus what the job builds for to- 
morrow’s security. So repeatedly comes re- 
jection of just high pay. High personal 
taxes make high income an illusory tread- 
mill 

“My experience is that commonplace 
raises in salary are too often symbolic only 
of appreciation for a job well done; they 
do not furnish the wherewithal to aid in 
living within one’s income. For many peo- 
ple, salary boosts are treadmill gains in the 
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face of higher living costs and bigger tax 
bites. 

“It is absurd to say, as some do, that 
our ever-increasing tax rate has killed all 
the incentives for executives to advance 
themselves. But it certainly has done this 
much: it has emphatically cut the moving 
from job to job, when the next offer has 
failed to hold as much security as the pres- 
ent one. Yet it has made it attractive for 
executives to move to other companies 
which have better expense systems, stock 
options or deferred salary plans. 

“How do we build for greater executive 
security? How particularly do we get 
money out of a high-income-tax year over 
to some lower-income-tax year—how 
spread the fruit of today’s earning power 
to later years? 

“To get this income tax distribution 
men willingly turn down current pay be- 
yond their wildest dreams. They even 
gamble with promises to pay to them—or 
sometimes to their heirs—ten or twenty 
years later. And they often agree to be paid 
in the long deferred period based on earn- 
ings, sales or dividends then available to 
stockholders. Sometimes they contract, in 
order to get the deferred pay, never to go 
over to competitors.” 

As to the matter of executive pensions, 
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“The men are here to see you about the bonus they won 
for turning out that excavation job in record time!’ 
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Mr. Shreiner, who is vice president of 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, pointed out that “'the 
costs of executive pensions are very light 
in comparison to the losses that can be oc- 
casioned by executives who are kept in 
service too long. When the avenues of 
promotion open very slowly, the best men 
tend to accept opportunities elsewhere, 
leaving the company staffed increasingly 
with the less ambitious. 

“Consider the need to provide retire- 
ment income for the executive. He can- 
not provide all of it for himself. Tax rates 
make it impossible for an individual to 
provide adequately through personal thrift 
for the financial needs of his retirement 
years. Even a man earning $10,000 and as- 
sumed to be age 40 would have to set aside 
more than one-fifth of his earnings after 
taxes to provide himself an age 65 income 
of $4,000 a year. With higher earnings 
and higher ages the problem is even more 
difficult. 

“For these and other reasons it is good 
business to have an approved pension 
plan, but it must be a permanent plan. It 
is not something you can start with the 
thought of quickly abandoning it if you 
do not like it. You will also want to know 
how to make it work. Two principles over- 
shadow all others. First, the amount of the 
benefit must be adequate to meet the retire- 
ment needs of the executive. Second, few 
exceptions should be made to a rule pro- 
hibiting the deferment of executive pen- 
sions beyond the normal retirement rate. 

“Tt is more economical for the employer 
to provide the necessary retirement benefit 
for the executive than it is for an employer 
to attempt to deliver to the executive the 
funds that will enable him to personally 
create the benefit. This would best be done 
through a plan which is approved by the 
Federal Government as a tax deductible 
in the corporate operations, while not giv- 
ing rise to income currently reportable in 
the tax return of the executive. Only 
through plans approved under section 165 
(a) of the Revenue Code can this result be 
accomplished. 

“At the executive level a pension of 35 
to 40 per cent of total pay would probably 
typify the results produced in most of the 
so-called ‘good plans’ of the country. Re- 
ducing the amount of the ultimate pen- 
sion to a figure of less than 35 per cent will 


(Continued on page 328) 





Here's a revolutionary, 
new way to add figures ! 


Rhythm-add ups adding speeds 
by as much as 160%! 


Boosts production, slashes overhead! 


Monroe will train your operators free! 


You'll be amazed at how this new, scientific 

method can increase the speed and output of 

your adding machine operators after only a 

brief period of instruction. Po d NEW 

Tested in 250 typical American companies, eres p ‘ a nel ef- 
fortlessly operator's fingers glide 


over keyboard. Result: greater 


totalled as many as 126 items a minute! speed, production, fewer errors, 
less fatigue. 


operators trained in Monroe Rhythm-add* 


Figure production in some cases increased 
160%! Tension disappeared, errors were 
reduced, operators worked more smoothly, 


more efficiently. ow 


Your Operators Will Welcome “Pana and Fed" Cuaration 
Fingers lack speed, rhythm, and 


Rhythm-add coordination. Operator uses much 
F d more energy, tires faster, accom- 
It’s so simple. easy to learn. And Monroe plishes less, makes more mistakes. 


will train them in your own office and with- 
out cost or obligation to you. Read what this 
revolutionary new technique has accom- Monroe 410 Adding Machine 
s i F one of more than 50 models 
plished for many progressive companies . . . 
learn what it can do for YOU. Send for the 
new free booklet “All Hands Take to 
Rhythm-add.” Mail the coupon today! 


*Registered Trade Mark 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add. 
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Doing Something About Executive Compensation 


(Continued from page 326) 


make it difficult to accomplish the retire- 
ment of the individual when his retire- 
ment date rolls around. 

"Inadequacy in pension plans arises 
from four principal sources: 


First, the pensions are determined by 
formulas which are bound to produce 
modest incomes; 

Second, low limits have been applied 
to the maximum pensions that can be 
produced for any participant, and this 
limitation works hardest against the in- 
terests of the executives. 

The third cause is the omission of 
certain earnings from the base for the 
determination of pensions. 

The final cause is the failure to cor- 
rect the results of the inflationary spiral. 


“Companies have been taking definite 
steps to correct this situation, although 
that action has been arrested by the limi- 
tations of Wage and Salary Stabilization. 
The thin formulas are being improved. A 
large number of companies have removed 
or substantially increased the limits of 
maximum pensions. Bonuses are being in- 
cluded in the base for correcting pensions. 
Inflation has been corrected in some cases 
by giving further recognition to past serv- 
ice and in others by basing the benefits on 
an approximation of the final rate of pay.” 

Profit sharing and other executive com- 
pensation plans were discussed at the Con- 
ference by Mr. Fisher, who is a partner in 
Fisher, Rudge and Neblett, of New York. 

He declared that “if we are to consider 
bonus plans in any form we must measure 
the plan under consideration by the only 


standards that make sense. Does it pro- 
duce additional profitable activity by every 
executive who participates in the benefits ? 
How will we make certain that those who 
produce the most, get the most ? How can 
we help the executive to keep enough of 
it to make the whole thing both an ade- 
quate reward and a sufficient stimulation ? 

“Taxes and inflation have done quite a 
bit to the executive salary dollar. A $50,- 
000 salary in 1940 was reduced by taxes tc 
$36,259 for the man with two children. By 
1950 this amount dwindled to $20,492 i 
1940 dollars. In other words, for every 
dollar you think this man is worth to you, 
you're going to have to give him $2. He's 
just working half a week for himself and 
for you. The other half he is working for 
Uncle Sam. This must be kept in mind, 
whatever plan you use. 

“Profit sharing, as it is generally i 
tised, often carries with it the seed of dis- 
content that eventually destroys the pro- 
gram. For example, one of my associates 
compen a survey for a client of ours last 
week, reported that the company’s profit 
sharing plan was an almost constant source 
of complaint. An agreed-upon percentage 
was applied to executive salaries, but in 
this case—which is not unusual—the peo- 
ple who had the highest salaries and whose 
work contributed least to profits, received 
the greatest benefits. No plan should make 
it possible for someone to go through the 
revolving door on another fellow’s push. 

“There is also the question of whether 
deferred compensation deals fairly with 
younger executives who may put the money 
to best use in the years when they are build- 
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ing homes and families. Of course, in- 
come tax savings produced by such an ar- 
rangement would be less at the lower 
executive levels. Finally, any change in tax 
laws or increased inflation might easily 
wipe out whatever benefits are created on 
this basis. 

“Tax laws might have a similar effect 
on stock option plans. It has been sug- 
gested that options tied to annual bonus 
arrangements and limited to those execu- 
tives who are profitably productive for 
the company may proved a more effective 
method of recognition and motivation. 

“The picture is not wholly negative; a 
number of positive recommendations can 
be made. Here are the major conclusions 
we can draw from past experience. 


1. There is adequate evidence on which 
to base the belief that top executives 
can be attracted, their services re- 
tained and their potential increased 
by generous reward for profitable 
work. 

. Top management policy in devising 
a plan should be based upon using 
bonus compensation as an incentive 
for increasing the profit potential of 
executive personnel. Management 
must be prepared to make every pos- 
sible effort to make the plan work. 

. The program to be adopted must be 
carefully tailored to the individual 
company. There is no ready-made 
cure-all. 

. Bonus ipomment should be figured on 
the value of the executive's work— 
not his salary. Unless he can make an 
identifiable contribution, he should 
not share in the benefits. 

. There should be sufficient decentrali- 
zation of top management authority 
to provide opportunity for decisions. 
Where jobs have been clearly de- 
fined, evaluation of contributions is 
facilitated. 

». The amounts paid should be substan- 
tial, not token payments of apprecta- 
tion. Equally important, bonus pay- 
ments should be made in such a way 
that they will not be confused with 
salary and much yf their force lost. 
It is worth noting here that one com- 
pany made the practice of withhold- 
ing payment until resignation or re- 
tirement. It finally dropped its plan 
after a number of executives resigned 
to cash in on the bonus and go into 
competing businesses! 

. The company should be prepared to 
develop a program for executive 
training that will encourage a Ccrea- 
tive, experimental point of view in 
its executives. 


“However we work out our separate pro- 
grams within today’s restrictions, we must 
use Our resources to promote the human 
will to work. Let's do that and we will 
all profit, we will all share—and the com- 
pensation will not be deferred.” 
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““4t National 
Cash Register 


we believe...” 


STANLEY €. ALLYN 


President, National Cash Register Company 


“At National Cash Register we believe a thrifty employee is a better employee 
and a better citizen. By providing the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Defense 
Bonds we help our employees practice the thrift habit and build up a backlog 
of savings for their future security. By buying Bonds they become share- 


holders in their country.” 


The employee who joins the Payroll Savings Plan be- 
comes a man with an objective—a young fellow who 
realizes that the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds 
is a sure way to the down payment on a home .. . a 
father who wants to provide for Junior’s college educa- 
tion ... an older man, with an eye to retirement and 
personal security. 


The man with an objective is a better employee. He 
knows that a day lost from work is just that much out 
of his take-home savings. He doesn’t take chances— 
wants to stay off the accident list. He has a new realiza- 
tion that better work on his part will lead to advance- 
ment—and a larger monthly allotment for Defense 


Bonds. 


The man with an objective is a better citizen, holds his 
head a little higher. He is buying a growing share in 


America . . . helping to combat inflation . .. making a 
real contribution to the defense effort. 

These employee and employer benefits of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan are reflected in the records of thou- 
sands of companies. Figures show that as employee 
participation in a Payroll Savings Plan grows to 60%, 
70% or higher, absenteeism decreases, the “Lost Time 
Accidents” curve goes down and production goes up. 

If 60% or more of your employees are not Men With 
Objectives, do something about it. Phone, wire or write 
to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D. C., 
and your State Director, Treasury Department, will 
show you how to install a Payroll Savings Plan, or how 


to build an existing Plan. 
During 1951, over 1,500,000 employed men and wom- 
en joined the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Retirement Policies and Procedures 


of 14 Firms Analyzed in Survey 


NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, caught be- 
| tween social pressures to retain older 
workers and the need to maintain organi- 
zational vigor, has not as yet assumed lead- 
ership in the solution of this problem, 
according to an analysis made by the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions of 
Princeton University. 

The survey is based on an intensive study 
of the retirement policies and procedures 


of fourteen major companies. Entitled “'Re- 
tirement Procedures Under Compulsory 
and Flexible Retirement Policies’ ($2.00), 
it was prepared by Miss Helen Baker, As- 
sociate Director of the Section, with the 
assistance of Fred Slavik. The foreword is 
by Dr. J. Douglas Brown, Dean of the 
Princeton faculty, and director of the sec- 
tion for twenty-five years. 

‘Management has a stake in defining the 
problem of old age security, in working 





PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
sends figure output soaring 


EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER — because Marchant saves the 
operator at least one step in every 
multiplication problem 
SURER—because Marchant is the only 
American calculator with dials for 
verifying the keyboard entry 
FASTER because Marchant's 
mechanism operates at speeds 
ranging up to twice those of 
any other calculator 
Since more than half of all calculatur 
work is multiplication, experienced office 
workers everywhere choose the calculator that 
multiplies easier, surer, faster. The 
Marchant Man in your phone book will 
>» prove this by a demonstration in your 


as Le office—call him today. 
J 
4 
-— — - ie .---- 


: Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
, GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 
} ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS oO 


: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 


GAKLAND @, CALIFORNIA 


Srececnccccccweeseee-e eccencccece oo soreccceee 
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* PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
d Enter multiplicand in keyboard 


Answer appears simultaneously 
as multiplier is entered in 
Automatic Multiplier row. 
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out a national solution, and more especially 
in differentiating between individual com- 
pany planning and national planning’’, the 
report states. Some of the possible steps in 
helping management to maintain leader- 
ship “in line with the financial responsi- 
bility it has accepted” are then listed as 
follows: 

1. Improved handling of retirement 
procedures, especially to recognize more 
fully the importance of retirement to the 
individual. 

2. Improved personnel records to pro- 
vide essential data for a comparison of 
the productivity and efficiency of workers 
in different age groups. 

3. More careful study of the effects of a 
flexible retirement policy on organizational 
efficiency, on pension costs, on the propor- 
tion of past-65 employes in the work force, 
and on employe and union attitudes. 

4. Increased cooperation with outside 
research groups in identifying factors that 
affect the size and quality of the past-65 
employed group, Sal in developing practi- 
cal standards for more selective retirement 
and more effective counseling. 


THE PERPETUAL CORPORATION 

The development of the perpetual cor- 
poration and, with it, the employment of 
workers throughout their adult life, has 
gradually but inevitably forced the issue 
on a fundamental social question, Dean 
Brown states in his foreword. An authority 
in the field of labor relations, he is at 
present a member of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board to the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force ; a member of the Commit- 
tee on Specialized Personnel, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and a consultant to 
the National Security Resources Board. 

“In its continuing contribution to na- 
tional economic life, is the corporation's 
higher obligation to assure its own perpet- 
ual youth and vigor or to give continuing 
employment to workers well past their 
prime?” Dean Brown asked. 

In recent years inflated living costs and 
increasing retirement rolls have reopened 
the question in the minds of many manage- 
ments, union leaders and social scientists, 
he states. How can the counter measures 
for the preservation of the youth of the 
corporation and for the satisfaction of the 
desires of the older worker be balanced ? 

One of the first conclusions reached, 
according to the C1 I. io report, was 
that executive opinion and company prac- 
tice differ in several marked respects from 
the frequently expressed statements of out- 
side observers as to what retirement prac- 
tice should be. (Continued on page 332) 
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Announcing a really small, low-cost 


e The FH costs 
little more than a 
standard typewriter 


Easy! Fold a sample sheet as you want it, 
then measure the width in inches of the first 
and second folds on the metal rule, then... 


Folding 


Machine 


for the office... 


Folding by hand is a high cost 
operation in any office today... takes 
too long, wastes time that should be 
spent on more important work. It’s a 
tedious job that everybody resents. 
... This new Pitney-Bowes FH will 
do all your folding, save temper and 
time, cut clerical costs! 

Only a little larger than a stand- 
ard typewriter, it costs but little more! 

Semi-automatic, and electrically 
driven, the FH is fast, accurate; can 
make two folds at once, will double- 
fold letter size sheets up to 5,000 per 
hour—ten times as fast as manual 
folding! 

Anybody can use the FH after a 
few minutes explanation. You set it 


for any job by just moving two knob 
indicators on the scales, for the widths 
ot the folds wanted. 

The FH takes very little desk space; 
is portable, and can easily be carried 
to wherever it’s needed. Makes eight 
standard folds, in various paper 
weights, sheets as large as 8% by 14 
inches, as small as 3 by 3 inches! 


Tue FH takes only a minute to 
set up, can be used profitably on even 
small jobs. It’s a great convenience— 
in the shop and factory, as well as the 
office. And it quickly pays for itself... 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to 
show you—or send the coupon for a 
free illustrated brochure. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc...originators of the postage 


meter...93 branch offices, with service in 199 cities. 


Move indicator knobs on the inch scales to 
set the FH for the wanted widths of the first 
and second folds . . . and it’s ready to go! 
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PitNeY-Bowes, INc., 
3039 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 
Name 
OD iisissgncenciianemitiae 


Address. 











pay a statistical Dept. 
8 hours... 


when we can do the 
same work for you in 
3 hours! 


Pay only for 
what you get! 


If your own Statistical Depart- 
ment is not kept busy full time, or 
if you have peak loads, you should 
consider renting our services on a 
part-time basis. 

Your work can be done as needed 
on a wide variety of modern 
punched card accounting and tab- 
ulating machines by our expert 
operators. 

This will save you time, trouble 
and money. 


Why not discuss this with us now? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 
Chicago * Boston ° Detroit 
Montreal « Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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| (Continued from page 330) 


COMPULSORY OR OPTIONAL 
RETIREMENT? 

“Most popular and academic writers on 
problems of the aged are strongly against 
compulsory retirement,” the report states. 
“Companies which have maintained com- 
pulsory retirement procedures over a sub- 
stantial period of time believe, on the con- 
trary, that such a policy is essential if a 
pension plan is to contribute to the well- 
being of the organization as well as to that 
of the superannuated worker. Selective re- 
tirement, widely supported by outside ex- 
ponents, is rarely practiced even by com- 
panies which agree in principle,’ accord- 
ing to the survey findings. 

None of the companies had established 
company-wide procedures for pre- or post- 
retirement counseling and rarely had they 
developed and issued standards for the 
guidance of plant managers and super- 
visors who deal directly with the retiring 
members. Some companies are experiment- 
ing with counseling under different pro- 
cedures but their experience is not sufficient 
to provide the basis for specific standards 
applicable throughout a large company or 
for adoption by other companies. 

‘Companies have, as yet, no conclusive 
experience to report with respect to the ef- 
fects of compulsory or optional retirement 
on total efficiency of operations,” the re- 
port continues. ““A number have evidence 
to show that compulsory retirement is ad- 
ministratively more practical than selective 
retirement and that it is acceptable to em- 
ployes when an adequate annuity is as- 
sured. However, the evidence offered with 


(Continued from page 323) 


which he maintains in his plant and draws 
upon in performing manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

“No one is required to report a subcon- 
tract as renegotiable merely because of an 
unsubstantiated possibility that it is re- 
negotiable,” Mr. Nichols stated. “If all 
the steps proposed by the Board’s regula- 
tions are taken and do not produce any 
definite evidence that a subcontract is re- 
negotiable, it should be reported as nonre- 
negotiable.” 

The stock item exemption does not solve 
all segregation problems, Mr. Nichols ex- 
plained. Many difficulties remain. He cited 
as examples the fact that this exemption 
does not solve the very awkward problem 
of segregating royalty income. Some of the 
most difficult remaining segregation prob- 
lems are those which confront businesses 
such as steel warehouses, which fill a large 
number of small special orders, and other 
dealers and distributors having numerous 





respect to the effect of compulsory or op- 
tional retirement on operating efficiency 
and promotional opportunities is princi- 
pally opinion.” 

The most hopeful aspects of the findings 
lie in the extensive management interest 
in the development of retirement pro- 
cedures which reflect both company and 
community needs, the recognition of the 
need for more attention to early retire- 
ments due to disability and a willingness 
to experiment with retirement counseling. 
On the other hand, ‘management, to per- 
haps too great an extent, is looking to out- 
side agencies to point out the need and to 
develop guiding standards.” 

“Considering the gap between the fre- 
quent statements of what society expects 
of companies and actual company practice, 
the best immediate attack by industry, both 
from its own and the general welfare point 
of view may be twofold,’ the report states 
in conclusion. ‘One method of attack 
would be to give the company’s superan- 
nuated workers as much prestige, satisfac- 
tion, and income as possible within the 
limits of corporate financial structure. An- 
other approach would be through an analy- 
sis of company experience in order to be 
intelligently informed on the possible ef- 
fect of changes in employment and re- 
tirement policies on efficiency of organiza- 
tion and operations. In addition, manage- 
ment needs to gain a better understanding 
among its own employes and the public of 
its contribution to old age security and of 
the different objectives of private and 
public plans.” 


Importance of Stock Item Exemption 


customers who make special purchases. 
The stock item exemption exempts sales 
to them but not sales by them. 

“The Board has put out in its regula- 
tions a few guides and signposts, and any- 
one who follows these in good faith at 
least need not worry about incurring any 
fines or penalties if he is ultimately found 
to "we reported incorrectly,” Mr. Nichols 
said. 

“A subcontractor who has studied the 
regulations and taken into consideration 
all the methods proposed by the Board and 
still thinks his problem of segregation is 
hopeless should report the fact to the Re- 
negotiation Board and await a ruling. He 
should not apply for an exemption.” Mr. 
Nichols emphasized that the Board does 
not contemplate exempting individual con- 
tractors or individual contracts solely on 
the ground of segregation, as this would 
involve a serious discrimination between 
those contractors and others. 
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Eggerding Heads 
NACM in 1952-53 Term 


Victor C. Eggerding, general credit 
manager, Gaylord Container Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been elected president of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

The following members of Controllers 
Institute of America were also named to 
official posts for the coming year at the 
Association’s recent annual convention: 

PAUL J. VIALL, treasurer, The Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was elected vice president, Cen- 
tral Division; ; 

GEORGE T. STGCKFLETH, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, The Cali- 
fornia Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, 
Calif., and Roperic M. WILDER, assistant 
treasurer, Pass & Seymour, Inc., New 
York, were appointed directors. 


Nationwide Uniformity 
for CPA Examination 


Certified public accountants now have 
the first professional examination which 
is uniform throughout the nation, Ex- 
ecutive Director John L. Carey of the 
American Institute of Accountants an- 
nounced recently. 

Pennsylvania, the 48th state to adopt 
the uniform CPA examination, will use 
it for the first time next November. The 
state had previously prepared its own 
tests, similar to the uniform examination. 


Utilities Using 
Accounting Text in 
Training Programs 


Several public utilities have adopted 
“Public Utility Accounting” by J. Rhoads 
Foster and Bernard S. Rodey, Jr. for use 
in mea training programs. The book, 
first published in June 1951, is now being 
used by the Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company; the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc.; the Dayton 
Power and Light Company; the Detroit 
Edison Company; the Kansas City Power 
and Light Company of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and the Washington Gas Light 
Company of Washington, D. C. 

Colleges now using the book in quantity 
include the University of Michigan; the 
University of Miami (Florida) ; St. Peter's 
College (New Jersey) ; the University of 
Toledo; the University of Tennessee; and 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo. 
The book was published by Prentice-Hall 
($10.00). A review of the contents by 
Harold H. Scaff, vice president of Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York, appeared in the 
August 1951 issue of THE CONTROLLER 
(p. 372). 


Highlights of the 
MIDWESTERN CONFERENCE 
caught by THE CONTROLLER'S camera 





The three-day Conference of Controllers 
Institute recently held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gave member controllers an opportunity to 
hear Dr. Frank B. Ward expound “The 
Money Problem Today”; to learn about 
the intricate details of “Renegotiation” 
from a panel discussion between Thomas 
H. Carroll, Paul Wedel and Philip Nichols, 
Jr., (see page 323 of this issue); to hear 
H. T. McAnly cover “The Camp and Reed 
Bills (HR-7447, HR-7554) Bring New Life to 
LIFO”; Austin M. Fisher on “Executive Eval- 
vation and Executive Compensation Pro- 
grams”; and John L. Burns, who outlined 
“Organizational Planning by the Control- 
ler.” Senator Homer E. Capehart was the 
guest speaker at the Conference Banquet. 


BELOW 


VINCENT C. ROSS (I.) Institute Board 
Chairman and President C. Z. MEYER 
(r.) snapped with Senator CAPEHART. 


Tele COWGINGMaee.........3-.-- 





THE OPENING LUNCHEON ADDRESSED BY CLARENCE MANION 








ABOVE 
CLARENCE MANION, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame College of Law, ad- 
dressing the group on “The Key to Peace.” 
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Lawson Fields 


J. B. POLLARD 
Colonial Stores, Inc 


Atlanta 


RUSSELL J. VAN DAME 
The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland 


Conway 


CLAUDE W. HUPP 
Glenmore Distilleries Co. 


Louisville 


FRANK E. MICHEL 
United Parcel Service 
Philadelphia 


HARRY R. LANGE 


Cutter Laboratories 


San Francis 


Cc. S. ALEXANDER 
T. R. Miller Mill Co., Inc. 


Birmingham 


NORTON MCGIFFIN 
Harris-Seybold Co. 


Dayton 


JUNIUS H. COOPER 
Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, Inc. 


Mem phis 


Berger-Putnam 


DONALD T. NELSON 
Standard Insurance Co. 
Portland 


Toledo Photographic Service 


H. E. BREMFORDER 
The AP Parts Corp. 


Toledo 





D. R. THOMPSON 


The Snow-Nabstedt Gear 
Corp. 
Bridgeport 


1952-1953 
PRESIDENTS 
OF CONTROLS 
OF 
CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE 


* 


Pictures of the remaining 
24 Control Presidents will 
be published in the August 
issue of THE CONTROLLER 


HARRY C. HAHN 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


Milwaukee 


R. G. WRIGHT 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Quad Cities 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
The Kendall Company 
(Canada) Ltd. 


Toronto 


JOHN W. D. WRIGHT 
International Harvester Co 


Chicago 


MAURICE W. GRISEBAUM 
Albers Super Markets, Inc. 


Cincinnati 


Washington Post 


HOWARD G. OBERLANDER 


United States News Pub. 
Corp. 
District of Columbia 


OLIVER A. GOTTSCHALK 
Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 
Newark 


EUGENE W. MORGAN 
Spencer Chemical Co. 


Kansas City 


HAROLD H. SCAFF 


Ebasco Services Inc. 


New York 


Dementi Studio 


W. T. BRUNOT 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Richmond 


ALLYN R. BELL, JR. 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 


Tulsa 


JAMES A. TRAINOR 
Commercial Controls Corp. 
Rochester 


Randolph MacDonald 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


Western Canada Breweries 
Ltd. 


Vancouver 
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Rochester Control Marks 
15th Anniversary 


The 15th anniversary of the Rochester 
Control of Controllers Institute was 
marked by a banquet at the Genesee 
Valley Club at which Roger F. Murray, 
vice president in charge of economics 
and business research of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, was the 
speaker. Dr. Murray told the members 
of the Rochester Control that business 
probably will continue at a high volume 
in the near future, but added that the 
outlook for corporate profits seems peor. 

“Profits are extremely vulnerable in 
the short run,” he said, “and subject to 
drastic declines over a somewhat longer 
period.” 

The reasons for this are a shrinkage 
of profits before taxes, caused by higher 
wages paid, higher freight rates and 
rises in other costs. 


J. A. Phillips Nominated 
As AIA President, 1952-53 


Jay A. Phillips of Houston, Texas, has 
been cea to serve as president of 
the American Institute of Accountants for 
the 1952-53 term. The names of Mr. Phil- 
lips and nominees for vice presidents and 
treasurer will be presented by the nominat- 
ing committee to the 56th Annual Meet- 
ing of the national professional society of 
CPAs in Houston, October 5-9. 

Four vice presidents have been nomi- 
nated for the coming term. They are 
Thornton G. Douglas of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Samuel W. Eskew of Louisville, 
Ky.; Coleburke Lyons of Detroit, Mich. ; 
and M. E. Richardson of Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Phillips is chairman of the Texas 
State Board of Public Accountancy and a 
past president of the Texas Society of 
CPAs. A member of the American Insti- 
tute since 1928, he has served as its vice 
president, a member of its governing 
Council, chairman of the committee on 
federal taxation and chairman of the AIA 
trial board. 





An Opportunity 


For A Good Accountant 
With A National Association 


Must Have Ability 
Become Controller 


and Experience to 
Also Good Knowl- 
edge of Business Statistics 
Age Range—35 to 45 Years 
Starting Salary—$7,500 

Require Good References as to Technical 
and Administrative Ability. Also Ability 
to Maintain Good Employee Relations. 


Manag t Evaluation Services, Inc. 
Box 47 





Toccoa, Georgia 








MILWAUKEE CONTROL CELEBRATES 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


Members of the Milwaukee Control of Controllers Institute were 
addressed at their 15th anniversary dinner by John W. Christen- 
sen (third from the left above) of Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, Two Rivers, Wisc. Those who are shown with Mr. 
Christensen (front row—l. to r.) are: HARRY C. HAHN, Control 
president-elect, 1952-53; JAMES S. GASPARDO, Control presi- 
dent, 1951-52; the speaker; and EDWIN F. MANSKE, program 
chairman of the affair. Back row—l. to r.) E. H. SCHULTZ, treas- 
urer of the Control, 1951-52; LESTER M. LA PORTE, national di- 
rector of the Institute; ROBERT A. SEASS and ARCHIE W. 
STORMS, members of the program committee; and LAWRENCE 
G. REGNER, Control employment committee chairman. The meet- 
ing was held at Lakeside Country Club at Manitowoc on May 13. 


LOUISVILLE CONTROL 10 YEARS OLD 


EARL A. DORSEY (right), president of the 
Louisville Control of Controllers Institute, 
introduces JOHN R. SANDERLIN (left), 
Louisville Control's first president, at the 
dinner on the occasion of the Control’s 
10th Anniversary. Mr. Sanderlin served 
from 1942-43. He is a national director of 
the Institute and served as regional vice 
president (VII) during 1951-52. The meet- 
ing on May 28 was attended by 140 mem- 
bers, guests and wives. Past presidents of 
the Control were honored at the head ta- 
ble and Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing di- 
rector of Controllers Institute, greeted the 
Control from Headquarters and spoke 
on the cooperation between several of the 
Institute’s Controls and municipal, state 
and federal organizations in efforts to 
control government expenditures. 


THE CONTROLLER 


COL. M. M. FROST, guest speaker at the 
dinner, cuts the first slice of the anniversary 
birthday cake. (Photos Brown-Forman) 
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INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT* 
By James F. Lincoln 


How people can develop as skillful in- 
dividuals, taking pride in the cooperative 
application of their respective skills to- 
wards making better products or giving 
better service is the subject covered in this 
newly published book by Mr. Lincoln. It 
is described as ‘‘an American answer to the 
world’s social and economic unrest; a phi- 
losophy of human relations in business and 
industry that has already started the second 
industrial revolution.” 

The mainspring for the development of 
skill is incentive, Mr. Lincoln points out, 
and the fundamental incentive in the au- 
thor’s thinking is recognition of that skill 
and the results it achieves in higher pay, 
greater output and lower prices. How we 
can put this incentive into our business life 
as we do in other phases of our life, and 
how everyone will benefit thereby is the 
problem and thesis to which Mr. Lincoln 
has addressed himself. 

He believes that “progress of mankind 
depends on human beings rather than on 
machines” and that all progress to date has 
been the direct result of some form of in- 
centive. 

“If we are to understand how to intro- 
duce incentive in industry,” says Mr. Lin- 
coln, ‘the first principle is to deal with 
reality in dealing with people and under- 
stand why they are as they are and how 
they got that way. We must understand 
what incentives spur people. ... We 
must change some basic attitudes, and stop 
thinking of workers as ‘masses.’ ” 

The industrialist “must stop treating 
them on one hand as if they were animals 
or children whom he must be kind to and 
take care of, and on the other hand as if 
they were sullen and rebellious, inferior 
classes. . . . He must see each one of 
them as a person like himself; a human 
being with all human needs and hopes and 
troubles. He must realize that human be- 
ings must cooperate in order to live on this 


* Published by The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. $1.00 
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planet and that cooperation is not a one- 
way street.” 

Incentive management is not considered 
here as a method of merely paying more 
for more production. In fact, Mr. Lincoln 
points out, the most successful incentive 
system of all, the amateur athletic game, 
pays no money at all. Incentive manage- 
ment is described as a broader concept than 
simple money reward: ‘It is a new concep- 
tion of the relationship of so-called man- 
agement and workers. It is a philosophy of 
life and production that develops new as- 

irations and usefulness in all affected 
* “ad 

As relevant to his discussion of incen- 
tive management as a philosophy, Mr. Lin- 
coln also discusses the concrete aspects of 
the problem of how to get started with in- 
centive management and why many plans 
fail. The place of piecework in industry 
and the place of unions as a part of incen- 
tive management are covered. Security and 
the role of government in providing it is 
a subject also basic to the fe The 
responsibility of management in making 
incentive in industry successful is clearly 
defined. The efficient and correct size for 
a business and how to finance a company 
are treated each in a separate chapter. 

As the American system of free enter- 
prise and competitive capitalism stands at 
the crossroads, no writing could be more 
timely than Mr. Lincoln's discussion of 
this country’s industrial and business prob- 
lems. The author, James F. Lincoln, is well 
known throughout the world for his ad- 
vanced and often revolutionary ideas on 
human relations in business. “Incentive 
Management’’ presents his ideas for the 
serious consideration of everyone in busi- 
ness, both worker and manager alike, who 
is concerned about our future. 

The thought-provoking policies of Mr. 
Lincoln have already proven themselves in 
countering the serious undertow separat- 
ing employe and employer in so many 
plants and offices today. The vast poten- 
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tials of manpower that are created through 
incentive management may well be the 
long-sought solution to filling manpower 
shortages existing at all levels in business 
organizations. 


THE ACCOUNTANCY OF 
CHANGING PRICE LEVELS* 


The managerial and accounting prob- 
lems caused by changing price levels have 
been discussed widely in the United States ; 
with the publication of this concise volume 
it becomes clear that the problem is wide- 
spread. The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants, of London, England, has de- 
veloped its study in two versions: the 
longer (some one hundred pages) dis- 
cusses the subject in detail; an abridged 
version, intended for higher management, 
presents the problem but not its details. 

These publications contain proposed ac- 
counting principles which, if employed, 
will give management information that 
will show, inter alia: 


1. How much profit must be retained in 
a business to finance the replacement 
of its existing assets ; 

2. Whether the real value of capital 
originally contributed has been main- 
tained continuously during the life of 
the business and whether the real 
profits earned have increased, de- 
creased, or remained constant; and 

3. The financial position of a business 
in terms of current money values. 


Two sets of principles are outlined in 
the reports. One set is to be followed in 
accountancy to ensure that real capital is 
being maintained by calculating and dis- 
closing in accounting statements the effects 
of changing prices on the real profits of an 
enterprise. 

The second set comprises those princi- 
ples to be followed so that the results of 
business transactions are calculated and 
disclosed in terms of comparable values by 
converting original costs—out of phase in 
terms of time—into current costs. 


* Published by The Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, London, W.1, England. 
Both publications available from Gee & Co., 
Ltd., 27-28 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 
Price: 155. post free for the main work; 25. 6d., 
post free, for the abridged version. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 

Fast FIGURING For Executives. By 
Harry M. Buten. A condensed figure- 
packed pamphlet which includes theory, 
methods, shortcuts, and actual calcula- 
tions. Stimulating and worth having in 
a nearby desk drawer for ready refer- 
ence. M. Buten & Sons, Philadel phia 46, 
Pa. $1.00. 


New York Laws AFFECTING BUSINESS 
CorPoRATIONS (Annotated). United 
States Corporation Company, 160 
Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. $2.50. 








“We are saving *100,000 a year... 
using Nationals that cost *60,000!” 


-WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION, 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION OF 
MILWAUKEE manufactured 36.4% of all car- 
buretor-type internal combustion engines 
produced in 1950 within this company’s horse- 
power range, except automotive and aircraft. 
(Based on U. S. Bureau of Census statistics as 
reported by 41 engine manufacturers.) 


Pay g Machine, repaid 
its cost in less than 8 months. 





Milwaukee, Wis« 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty 


“The outside accounting firm we retain 
informs us that our National Accounting 
Machines, which cost $60,000, are saving 
us over $100,000 a year 

“The savings exceed the predictions of 
these nationally-known auditors and those 
of the National representatives. All of 
our accounting department heads confirm 
these savings, and report stepped-up ef- 
ficiency. 

“Our NCR machines handle our Pay- 
roll, Labor Distribution, Quarterly Social 
Security Reports, Production & Material 
Control, General Accounting (Receiva- 
bles, Payables, Aged Account Analysis, 
etc.) and Order. Board Analysis of un- 
filled orders by Customers, Types of 
Motors, and by Schedule Dates of Ship- 
ments. 

“Three days after installation, our own 
operators had learned the machines, and 
the system was functioning smoothly. 
Obviously, we are well pleased.” 


A bh aren 


President, Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Air-Cooled | ates tat-ts f 
4 


National Class 31 repaid its 
cost in less than a year, continues 
a handsome annual return in savings 


This saving is another example of profita- 
ble capital investments cited in this series 
of recent advertisements, showing how 
National Systems reduced accounting costs 
for such companies as Southern Railway, 
American Airlines, The Upjohn Company, 
Merchants National Bank of Indianapolis, 
and others. (A brochure of these advertise- 
ments will be sent you on request.) 

Such savings are due to a combination 
of time-and-effort-saving features found 
only on National Accounting Machines. 
On some jobs, they do as much as 2/3 of 
the work automatically. 

Let our local National representative 
. .. @ trained systems analyst . . . show 
what you can save with a National System 
designed to fit your needs. 


Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE 


IN WASHINGTON 


Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Park. 
Here, facilities ore carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Pork 
is truly restful. Try itt 


Wardnan Kirk 


HOTEL 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N. W. 
WASHINGTON &, D. C. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 
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| U.S. Stake in World Trade Vital 


Due to Foreign Raw Material Needs 


A MERICA’S STAKE in world trade is grow- 


ing more and more vital due in a large 
part to American industry's increasing de- 
pendence upon foreign sources of raw ma- 
terials, William S. Swingle, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, New York, 
warned recently in addressing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New Orleans. 

Pointing out that our resources are far 
from sufficient to supply American indus- 
try with the variety and quantity of its tre- 
mendous and growing needs, he declared 
that there is a real necessity for expansion 
of international business relations of bene- 
fit to all concerned. 

It is startling, he said, to take account 
of the list of short-supply metals and min- 
erals which are designated as critical. He 
named twenty-four important such mate- 
rials, all or part of which must in each 
case be obtained abroad. 

“It is an inescapable fact,” he declared, 
“that in both our peaceful business and 
our military defense preparations we are 
forced to rely increasingly upon importa- 
tion of essential ores, metals, minerals, 
chemicals and other raw ingredients of 
manufacture.” 

The underdeveloped countries, sources 
of many materials, he said, will be areas 
of growing American investment, assum- 
ing that these countries through study and 


experience recognize increasingly that it 
is to their own advantage to speed their 
own progress by meeting the reasonable 
requirements for United States private 
capital, techniques and skills. 

“Their advantage goes together with 
ours, since American foreign trade and in- 
vestment must be maintained and_pro- 
tected to assure us of vitally necessary ma- 
terials which our economy demands and 
must acquire from foreign sources.” 

Opportunity of access to sources of 
needed raw materials, he continued, is one 
of the essential aims of United States for- 
eign policy. 

“Vigorously pursued with full knowl- 
edge of its vital nature, the requirements of 
national policy can be satisfied by assur- 
ance that these raw material sources are in 
friendly hands. Access, and I do not mean 
monopolistic access by the United States to 
the exclusion of other countries of the 
free world, need not go beyond this con- 
cept of ‘friendly hands.’ ” 

The countries of Eastern Europe doing 
business with the Soviet Union on the lat- 
ter's terms, he declared, are from all ac- 
counts discovering themselves caught in a 
slow economic death squeeze. 

“We may rest assured that, given the 
opportunity, Communism would impose 
equally harsh terms upon any and all ad- 
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ditional countries over which it might gain | 


asc end ancy. 

“As opposed to this concept of con- 
trolled and restricted economic develop- 
ment, the countries of the free world, with 
the leadership of the United States, should 
not be reluctant to develop mutually bene- 
ficial private business arrangements on an 
enduring and enlarging scale. 

‘Fundamental American self-interest 
joins with our naturally constructive way 
of life to guide the policies of the United 
States toward expansion of the economies 
and commerce of all the countries of the 
free world. 

“Countries reluctant to implement con- 
structive attitudes favorable to private in- 
ternational trade and investment hold 
down their own development.” 

He expressed the opinion that some of 
the reluctance would be dispelled if our 
Government indicated clearly and strongly 
that provision of government funds can 
not continue indefinitely at anywhere near 
the present scale of foreign aid. 

Noting that the practice of using pub- 
lic funds for foreign economic develop- 
ment can become ingrained without pro- 
ducing the desired results, Mr. Swingle de- 


clared that it has been demonstrated “‘over | 


and over again in many countries that the 
way to move forward economically is 
through freedom for the enterprise and 
utilization of private initiative, private 
funds, private responsibility, and private 
profit.” 

American foreign traders, he pointed 
out, have rejected the proposition that gov- 
ernment loans and credits should be ex- 
tended abroad for the sole purpose of 
maintaining a high volume of exports in 
order to stimulate domestic production and 
employment. 

‘To spend public funds for the sole 
purpose of subsidizing export sales would 
be but a wasteful drain on our economy, 
he said. 

Pointing out that some $15 billion of 
exports were financed on a trade basis in 
1951 by $15 billion of imports, he de- 
clared that the proposition requiring em- 
phasis is that sound export fn fi- 
nanced by imports rather than foreign aid 
is deserving of more widespread recogni- 
tion as a vital factor in our national pros- 
perity. 

“Our nation-wide production and sales 
system has adjusted itself over the past six 
or seven years to a volume of exports of 
unprecedented magnitude. 

“Any substantial reduction in the inter- 
change with other nations of American 
products and American transportation, 
banking, insurance and other services 
would spread difficulties and depressing 
repercussions throughout our economy. 

“The country as a whole needs the bene- 
fit of a more consistent attitude of interest 
in exports and imports so that in good 
times and bad we may be assured of main- 
taining this profitable branch of com- 
merce. 
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fact totem 


If your records have been piling up — 
spiraling into a confused mass of un- 
related data, a nightmare of mislaid and 
pigeon-holed facts. If you wake up 
screaming for lack of organization . 

you'll certainly welcome the relief you'll 
get from VUE-FAX VERTICAL 
VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS ... 


VUE-FAX Gives You All The 
Facts Your Office Needs — And 
Keeps Them In Sight — Always! 


Do You Know? 


VUE-FAX is guaranteed to out-perform 
any other type of record keeping system, 
and meets the needs of any industry! It 
takes up 1/6 the floor space, costs 1/6 the 
price of outmoded tray visibles. VUE-FAX 
is the only type of visible system adaptable 
to both machine and hand posting. Facts 
are yours through three separate margins 
—Horizontal, Diagonal and Vertical, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to interpret figures 
through signals! 





Amazing Flexibility! 


VUE-FAX meets changing business re- 
quirements. You can alter the size and 
type of card, and the card stock without 
buying a new system. Only VUE-FAX 
has all these features! 


Cuts Costs! 

That's what they found out at Ford 
Motors, U. S. Rubber and many other 
large and small companies . . . VUE- 
FAX gives you faster reference, faster 
posting—with less personnel! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL 
INFORMATION ON HOW VUE-FAX 
CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS! 


FAST FACTS with VUE-FAX 





CORPORAT I 0 N 
90 GOLD STREET 
New Yor 38, New York 
Distributors In All Principal Cities 














Cummins Multiple Marking 


can give you 20 to 1 savings 
IN TIME AND SALARIES 


20 at one 


a time 


VS 


ati 





at 
11€ 


Biggest Opportunity for cost 
reduction in 99°/o of all offices 


If yours is an office without a Cummins Perforator you are 


wasting hours every day. 
Wherever you use a hand stamp for validating, 


approv- 


ing, dating, receipting, numbering, coding or canceling 
you can do the job in one-twentieth the time with Cum- 


mins multiple marking!* 


Cummins holes-you-can-read mark 20 papers at a 


time—up to 20,000 an hour 
smearing—-in permanent, 
method of multiple marking also guards your 


with no effort, no skips, no 
unchangeable clarity. This 


business 


against fraudulent alterations or re-use of invoices and 


purchase orders. 


Among Cummins’ 107 models is a multiple- 


marking 


Perforator made to fit your business. Get the facts today. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS ei SINCE 1887 


Guim 


§ Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Ill, Dept. C-72 


* | want proof and facts. Send me Certified Gould Reports on several of 
i the thousands of present users 
B Nome 
b Company 
L Address 
< 


City 
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Electronics Today 


(Continued from page 322) 


nents with which to do the work. They 
naturally differ as to the best approach 
but that, in and of itself, is a healthy 
sign. 

Incidentally, IBM is not alone in the 
development field. Remington Rand de- 
veloped the “Univac” which is being 
used by the U.S. Government in connec- 
tion with the 1950 census. While it pre- 
sented many problems during the initial 
census work, its worth was proved. At 
its present level of performance it is 
estimated that the Univac system will 
produce the census figures at about one 
half what it would cost to do the work 
by any other method. 

In addition to these, there are approx- 
imately 100 other organizations, some 
large and some small, engaged in the 
development of electronic computers. 
Many of the smaller organizations have 
made striking contributions and it is to 
be expected that the progress of the past 
few years will be accelerated. 

When we realize how few appreci- 
ated the possibilities of aeronautics in 
1910, of radio in 1920, of talking pic- 
tures in 1930, and of radar, guided mis- 
siles and nuclear fission in 1940, we 
should approach the adaptation of elec- 
tronics to business in the 1950's with 
the faith that it may provide the answer 
to many of our present problems, if not 
directly, then indirectly by opening up 
new fields of endeavor. 


New Electronic 
Computer Ready 

The Defense Computer, in the course 
of development by International Business 
Machines Corp. for the last year, has been 
brought to completion and shown to a 
number of the company’s customers con- 
fidentially, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent, informed the annual meeting of 
I. B. M. stockholders recently. 

The company already has received orders 
for ten of the new electronic computers, 
which Mr. Watson termed the “most ad- 
vanced and most flexible machine of its 
type in the world today.” 

The computer takes less than one-fourth 
the floor-space occupied by the selective 
sequence electronic calculator—first of the 
large ‘electronic brains’ developed by 
I. B. M. engineers—and is “twenty-five 
times as fast and far more flexible,’ Mr. 
Watson said. 


APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENGINEERS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET ATLANTA 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO 
sT. Louis 





BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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a book of sound 
information on 
Purchasing Forms! 


THE CENTRAL COMPUTER of the Univac fac-tronic system is the 
“brain” of the system. All arithmetic, logical and control func- 
tions are performed within one unit. The central computer is 


directly connected to and can control as many as ten UNI- 
SERVOS. THE SUPERVISORY CONTROL console, associated with 
the central computer, is the “nerve center” of the system. 


Electronics to Aid Air Force Office 


The office of the Air Comptroller, 
United States Air Force, Washington, 
D. C. is scheduled to use a Univac fac- 
tronic system to obtain solution for Lin- 
ear Programming Problems. In general 
these problems involve the scheduling 
of material and personnel for execution 
and support of given operational plans. 
Major Air Force needs such as aircraft, 
fuel, personnel and transportation are 
first spelled out over a series of months. 
A number of supporting activities, with 
needs of their own, must contribute to 
each of the major needs. Because many 


layers of interdependent supporting ac- 
tivities will in turn contribute to the total 
list of requirements, the volume of cal- 
culation can assume staggering propor- 
tions. 

The task becomes especially complex 
where the best choice among supporting 
activities is divided and where a balance 
must be struck between storage levels 
and disrupting fluctuations in activity 
rates. The Air Comptroller also intends 
to compute the feasibility of these pro- 
grams in light of the nation’s industrial 
capacity. 


AN ELECTRONICS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


WASHINGTON’S QUIZ KID: SCOOP, THE ELECTRIC BRAIN 
by Jerome Shoenfeld, Sales Management 68:30. February 1, 


1952. 


ELECTRONIC MACHINES FOR BUSINESS USE 
by W. B. Floyd, Electronics 23:66-69. May 1950. 


ELECTRONICS MAY REVOLUTIONIZE OFFICE METHODS 


Uarco’s Encyclopedia 
of Business Forms 
for Purchasing 


If you saw this book in a store, 
you'd buy it—it’s that worth- 
while. 

There’s no advertising in its 
38 pages; just sound informa- 
tion. The shirt-sleeve kind you 
want to have about Purchasing 
Forms. 

Uarco has analyzed the eight 
basic Purchasing Forms... Pur- 
chase Requisition, Request for 
Quotation, Purchase Order, etc., 
and listed for each: what the 
form is, why it’s used, where it 
originates, distribution of 
copies, details of design ... and 
backed up each with page-size 
illustrations of the form. 

If you have a question about 
Purchasing Forms, any question, 
you just have to turn to the right 
page to get the answer! 

Factories: Chicago; 
Cleveland; Oakland; 

Deep River, Connecticut; 


Watseka, Illinois—Sales 
Representatives in all 


LARCO 


INCORPORATED 


by Francis J. Malley, The Spectator Property Insurance Re- 
view 16:10-12. July 1950. 
THE USES OF AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS IN FINANCIAL AND 


ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS 
by Edmund C. Berkeley, The Journal of Accountancy 


90:306-311. October 1950. 


BIG COMPANIES MOVE IN ON NEW COMPUTER FIELD 
by Shirley H. Scheibla, Barron’s 30:35. April 10, 1950. 


U. S. TO MAP ECONOMIC-DEFENSE COURSE TO ‘56 
by Joseph R. Sleven, Journal of Commerce, N. Y., 231:2. 
January 4, 1952. 


OFFICE ROBOTS 
Fortune 45:82-87 & 112-118. January 1952. 


principal cities. 
Business Forms 
Uarco Offers You This 
Important Book Free 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail for your free copy 


UARCO INCORPORATED 

Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send my copy of Uarco’s Encyclopedia 
of Purchasing Forms. 


NIN cen inivcknesdiaaneees 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


RUSSELL E. WELCH (#2067-1941), sec- 
retary and controller, U.S. Printing and 
Lithographing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and HAROLD E. ROWLES (#3214-1944), 
treasurer of Stecher-Traung Lithographing 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., served as mem- 
bers of the Cost Advisory Committee of the 
Lithographers National Association in the 
preparation of its recently issued ‘Budget 
Cost Manual,” which is designed as a 
simplified accounting and control system 
for lithographers. 


WarREN J. Faust (#4949-1950), con- 
troller, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., was recently named vice president 
and controller. STANLEY Z. BRONNER 
(#5289-1951) was named assistant vice 
president and controller. Mr. Bronner had 
been assistant treasurer. 


Howarp W. READ (#5192-1951), as- 
sistant treasurer, Alan Wood Steel Com- 
pany, Conshohocken, Penn., has been 
elected comptroller and assistant treasurer. 


A Tribute to Oscar Jl. Lindahl 


1S84-1952 


At other times and in other places much has been said of the 


ARTHUR J. SOWERS (#3238-1945) has 
been elected treasurer of Univis Lens Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Sowers has 
served as control- 
ler since May 
1951 and was 
previously asso- 
ciated with B. F. 
Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, 
Toledo Indus- 
trial Rubber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, 
National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Automatic Steel Products, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio. 





MR. SOWERS 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY (#4257-1948), 
general parts and service manager of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, resigned to assume the duties of 
business manager of the Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., New York City. 


LEON T. NoEL (#826-1936), formerly 
comptroller of Solar Aircraft Company, 
San Diego, 
Calif., was re- 
cently elected 
vice president 
and comptroller. 
Mr. Noel joined 
Solar in 1947 as 
budget director, 
and a year later 
was elected 
comptroller. He 
came to San Di- 








friend whom we have all lost in the death of Oscar N. Lindahl. We should 
not now make a solemnity of what to all men must be accepted as the re- 
ward of a full and fruitful life. Oscar would put in the lowest terms any 
commemoration of his virtues, for the soul of this man was modest. Yet, no 
man loved more to bask in the sunshine of a reputation justly deserved, and 
he will continue to live as a part of the Institute environment which he 
helped to create, and we shared with him. 

Oscar N. Lindahl was not only an advocate of the good, but an 
advocate of doing good. What he would do next, no man could forecast 
but he could be predicted from what he was, and be expected to do any 
job delivered to him with quiet enthusiasm and exactness, no matter the 
burden upon his energy and health. Independent in spirit, calculating in 
the discharge of his business responsibilities, frank and convincing—yet 
unostentatious in all of his relationships, we of his intimacy felt that under- 
lying the insulation of bluntness in which he invariably showed himself, 
there lived a heart of warmth, kindness, friendliness and character. He has 
left his influence and personal philosophy upon us, not because of great 
ability but because of the ideals that he practiced and set for every man 
who moved within the orbit of his friendship. 

The pages of THE CONTROLLER can provide no more fitting 
monument to this modest man than to acknowledge that the night is darker 
because his light has gone out. 


ego from the Joy 
Manufacturing 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., where he was 
vice president in charge of finance. He is 
vice president and a director of the San 
Diego Taxpayers’ Association. 


MR. NOEL 


JOHN PuGsLEY (#2274-1942), execu- 
tive vice president, Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division, U. S. 
Steel Co., re- 
cently won the 
Lybrand Gold 
Medal for his 
outstanding pa- 
per entitled 
“‘How to Use 
Standard Costs.” 
Mr. Pugsley is a 
past national di- 
rector of Con- 
trollers Institute. 

The runner-up 
Silver Medal was bestowed upon William 
Langenberg, manager, Cost Division of 
Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. for a paper dealing with ‘'The Meas- 
urement of Productivity.” 

Presentation of the Gold and Silver 
Medals was a highlight of N.A.C.A.’s 
33rd Annual International Cost Confer- 
ence. 





MR. PUGSLEY 


HENRY C. PERRY, treasurer, Heyward- 
Wakefield, and past president of Con- 
trollers Institute of America, 1937-38. 


The Obituary 
1939-40, wa 


f the late Mr. Lindahl, president of Controllers Institute, 
published in the June issue of THE CONTROLLER On page 298. 
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GERALD CARLISLE (#2177-1942), sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, Micromatic 
Hone Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, 
Michigan, has 
been appointed 
treasurer to fill 
the post recently 
resigned by A. J. 
PRENTICE. 

PAUL E, Cur- 
RAN has been 
named secretary 
and assistant 
treasurer, taking 
over Mr. Car- 





MR. CARLISLE 


lisle’s former duties. 

Prior to joining Micromatic Hone Cor- 
poration, Mr. Carlisle was treasurer of 
C. E. Jamieson & Co., Detroit, Michigan, 
from 1933 to 1942. 


D. R. PicKARD (#4886-1950), assistant 
controller, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Indiana, Penn., was recently 
named controller. 


PauL E. SHROADS (#1409-1939) has 
been appointed a vice president of Na- 
tional Steel Cor- 
poration, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Affili- 
ated with Na- 
tional since 
1930, Mr. 
Shroads is con- 
troller and assist- 
ant treasurer of 
the corporation 
and will continue 
to serve in those 
capacities. He is 
a national direc- 
tor and regional vice president (IV) of 
Controllers Institute of America. During 
1947-48 he served as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Control. 


MR. SHROADS 


ALLEN LESTER FOWLER (#837-1936) 
has been elected president of the Evening 
School Alumni 
Society of the 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Fowler is 
vice president for 
Region III of 
Controllers Insti- 
tute of America 
and during 1947- 
1949 served as 
president of 
Delta Sigma Pi, 
national business 
administration fraternity. He is manager 
of the Investigations and Reports Depart- 
ment of Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Phila- 


delphia. 


WILLIAM H. SCHRADER (#2383-1943) 
was recently elected first vice president and 
director of Easy Washing Machine Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y. 





MR. FOWLER 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 
should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
before the first of the month to affect the following month's 
issue. For instance, if you desire the address changed for 
your September issue, we should be notified of your new ad- 


dress before August 1. 


Be sure to include your postal 


zone as well as your old and new address. 


THEODORE R. PEARY (#3525-1946), 
controller, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass., 
was named secretary and clerk to succeed 
DwiGut B. BILLINGS (#820-1936), who 
was recently elected treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

LESTER ELLIOTT (#2683-1943), for- 
merly chief financial officer and controller, 
McCord Corporation, Detroit, Mich., is 
now vice president. Mr. Elliott is the presi- 
dent elect, 1952-53, of the Detroit Control 
of Controllers Institute. 


GeorGceE W. HALL, Raphael Weill & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., was re-elected 
chairman of the Controllers’ Congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at its recent annual convention. A. H. 
Kinper, G. M. McKelvey Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was elected first vice chair- 
man, and J. HADLEY EvANs (#4787- 
1949), controller of Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
St. Louis, was chosen second vice chair- 
man. WALTER E. Reitz, JR., the Hecht 
Company, Washington, D. C., was named 
secretary and treasurer. 


Harry Honce (#3416-1945) has been 
appointed controller of American Woolen 
Co., New York City. Mr. Hodge assumed 
the responsibilities from GEORGE E. Mac- 
LELLAN, vice president, who has been con- 
troller since 1933 and will devote his entire 
time to his duties as vice president. Mr. 
Hodge was formerly associated with Allan 
B. Wrisley Co., Chicago., Ill., as comptrol- 
ler and director. 


GitBeRT H. HOFFMAN has been ap- 
ointed comptroller of “Automatic” Sprin- 
Ler Corporation of America, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Hoffman until recently 
served as executive vice president of Bill 
Jack Scientific Instrument Company, Sol- 
ana Beach, Calif. He had previously served 
for five years as comptroller of Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lewis C. ZIMMERMANN was appointed 
assistant treasurer of the company. He is 
also secretary of the concern and has been 
with ‘‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler for 23 years. 


THE COMTROUER ... 660. veers. 


B. V. EpripGE (#3494-1945) has been 
named vice president and comptroller of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Penn. Mr. Edridge previously held the title 
of comptroller. 


ALLEN H. OTTMAN (#3336-1945), 
vice president of American Hard Rubber 
Company, New York, addressed the Na- 
tional Society of Business Budgeting at its 
annual conference in New York on May 
15. Mr. Ottman’s subject was “Develop- 
ing and Installing a Budget Program.” Mr. 
Ottman served as vice president of the 
New York City Control of Controllers In- 
stitute, 1951-52. 


Leo BERTISCH, formerly executive vice 
president of United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. PAUL OLSEN, for- 
merly comptroller, has been appointed vice 
president and treasurer, we ALVAH K. 
PARENT, formerly secretary, was elected 
vice president and secretary. 


WILLIAM G. GIsEL has been appointed 
comptroller of Bell Aircraft Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to succeed Davin F. DEVINE 
(#3527-1945), who resigned to join Arma 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., as vice presi- 
dent. 


THOMAS J. LENIHAN (#3861-1947), 
treasurer, International Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, was recently elected vice 
president and a director. 


STOVER E. HARGER has been appointed 
plant controller at the Toledo plant of the 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding LOREN R. MICHAEL, who retired 
after 25 years with the company. 


J. W. RAHDE (#2065-1941), vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co., New York, has been 
elected vice president-finance. Mr. Rahde 
joined the Western Union organization as 
an auditor. He subsequently was appointed 
statistician and later assistant comptroller. 
In 1941, he was made comptroller and in 
1946, vice president and comptroller. 
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THE 
IMPACT OF BUDGETS 


ON PEOPLE 














Numter Bifleen ina Sertes 
of Reports Devoled lo 
“Beller Management hicugh 
Beller Controllership”™ 


CTUAL on-the-scene investigation in four typical plants 
provided the “inside information” on which this de- 
tailed report is based. Prepared for Controllership Founda- 
tion by the School of Business and Public Administration of 
Cornell University, it reveals and analyzes the strains which 
develop when budgets are used as a pressure device, and 
paves the way for their correction. Among the aspects 
covered are these: 

Conflicting Viewpoints in the Plant . . . Specific points on which 
budget people and factory foremen disagree, both on the budget as 
a working tool and on the way it should be used . . . How these 
differences can be resolved and eliminated. 

Problems Arising from the Use of Budgets . .. How downward 
pressures cause tension and formation of defensive groups . . . How 
supervisors react when they fail to meet the budget . . . Why some 
refuse to mention budgets to subordinates . . . Other human prob- 
lems involved. 

Suggestions for Action . . . Obtaining genuine participation in the 
budget process ... Winning supervisors’ acceptance of budget 
changes . . . How discussion and appraisal help to put the new 
budget across. 

The Human Relations Approach . . . Training “figure conscious” 
finance people to sell accounting to production personnel . . . Help- 
ing them master human relations techniques. 

Your company may be making some of the errors brought to light 
in this study. By establishing the right and wrong ways to get results 
via budgets, it should help your staff to correct present defects in 
practice and prevent others from arising. Order a copy today. 

PRICE: $3.00. $1.50 TO MEMBERS 
OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC, 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Obituary 





Harry Renner, Jr., 63, assistant comp- 
troller of the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company and head of its Tax De- 
partment, died of a heart condition on 
June 6, 1952. He had more than 40 years 
service with the transit company. 

He was founder and former president 
of the Tax Executives of Philadelphia 


| and a member of the tax committee of 
| the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 


Chambers of Commerce. He was mem- 
ber #2074-1941 of Controllers Institute 


| and served as a director of the Philadel- 





phia Control, 1951-1952. 


William J. Wardell, a vice president 
and a director of the American Can 
Company, New 
York, died on 
June 10, 1952, 
in New York 
Hospital after a 
long illness. He 
was 64 years 
old. 

Mr. Wardell 
joined the com- 
pany in 1904 
when he was 16 
as a $7.08-a- 
week packing 


MR. WARDELL 


| ticket writer. He became a salesman in 


Manhattan and later sales manager for 
the company in Portland, Oregon. He 
then was made manager of the com- 
pany’s former Shonk Works in May- 
wood, Iil., and then assistant Atlantic 
district superintendent of manufacture. 
In 1938, he became assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of manufacture in New 
York. 

Mr. Wardell was named controller of 
the company in 1942 and a vice president 
and a director in 1944. In 1950, he re- 
signed as controller to devote full time 
to his other executive duties. Instru- 
mental in bringing about a number of 
manufacturing economies, he played an 
important part in both World Wars in 
supervising the production of military 
material. 

Mr. Wardell held membership certifi- 
cate #2253-1942 in Controllers Institute 
of America. 


G. Bain Waters, a charter member of 
the Cincinnati Control of Controllers In- 
stitute, who served as president of the 
Control in 1939-1940, died on April 22, 
1952 at the age of 62. 

Mr. Waters was formerly associated 
with the Richardson Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and with Gano & Cherring- 
ton, certified public accountants of the 
same city. He held membership #632 in 
the Institute from 1936 to 1949 and con- 
tributed greatly to the early success of 


| the Cincinnati Control. 
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J. B. Heckert Heads N.A.C.A. for 1952-53 


J. Brooks 
Heckert, profes- 
sor of Account- 
ing at the Ohio 
State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected pres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Cost Ac- 
countants for 
1952-1953, at 
the N.A.C.A.’s # 
33rd Annual International Cost Confer- 
ence in New York. 

Newly-elected vice presidents are Charles 
J. Dougherty, controller and assistant sec- 
retary of the Eureka Specialty Printing 
Co., Scranton, Pa.; Herman C. Heiser, 
vice president and a director of Crown 
Can Co., Philadelphia; Carl E. ie 7 
sales comptroller of the Telephone Divi- 
sion of Western Electric Co., New York; 
Nels C. Nelson, partner, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Chicago; Charles E. Raw- 
linson, with Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
Portland, Ore.; John W. Schlosser, vice 
president of C. K. Williams & Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.; George W. Schwarz, vice 
president and controller, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. and 
Robert B. Service, Jr., internal auditor of 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Philip J. 
Warner, president of Ronald Press Co., 
New York, was reelected treasurer. 

Twenty-five directors were elected to 
N.A.C.A.’s board for two-year terms. The 
new directors for 1952-1954 are Oliver R. 
Altum, manager of the Cost Accounting 
Dept. of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; 
Stanley Z. Bronner (reelected), assistant 
vice president and assistant controller, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport; John 
H. Burns, office manager with Alcoa Min- 
ing Co., Houston; P. M. Chiuminatto, 
secretary and treasurer of the Hoberg Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wisc. ; Ben 





MR. HECKERT 


R. Collins, secretary-treasurer, Longhorn 
Portland Cement Co., San Antonio; How- 
ard W. Dexter, assistant controller of the 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Oliver 
J. Edwards, secretary of the Perfection 
Mattress & Spring Co., Birmingham; 
Charles J. Eggeman, area accounting super- 
visor, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Long Lines, New York; G. H. Ford, 
vice president and treasurer, Mississippi 
School Supply Co., Jackson. 

The slate continues with R. S. Frown- 
felter, auditor of Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland; Henry F. Gunther, vice presi- 
dent of the Rau Construction Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Carl F. Hahn, vice president, 
Star & Crescent Oil Co., San Diego; 
Franklin C. Hill, controller and assistant 
secretary, Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Atlanta; Robert W. King, agency account- 
ing officer, Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; N. J. Litherland, treasurer 
of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Albert 
E. Mobouck, partner, Mongeau and Mo- 
bouck, Fall River, Mass.; Robert C. Perry, 
chief of Accounting Systems, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., and con- 
troller of the firm’s New Products Divi- 
sion. 

Also elected were Earl C. Rickerds, 
president and treasurer of Esco, Inc., Bal- 
timore; Nicholas St. Peter, assistant divi- 
sion comptroller, Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
Willis W. Shenk, controller, director and 
assistant secretary of the Lancaster News- 
papers, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; Laurence E. 
Skees, partner, Strand, Skees & Jones, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur H. Smith (re- 
elected), assistant comptroller, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; LeRoy Ward- 
well, chief accounting officer, Dana Warp 
Mills, Westbrook, Maine; Joseph N. 
White, comptroller, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Maurice W. White, office 
manager of the Grinnell Corp., Warren, 
Ohio. 


Vancouver Control Organized — 
Institute’s 48th is 4th in Canada 


The 48th Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute of America was organized in Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, at a meeting in the 
Terminal City Club on May 19 at which 
Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing director of 
the Institute was guest speaker. 

Officers and directors of the Vancouver 
Control for 1952-53 were chosen and it 
was announced that presentation of the 
Control’s charter would take place at a 
meeting in July which is to be attended 
by the Institute’s national president, 
C. Z. Meyer, vice president and comptrol- 
ler of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
as well as members of the Seattle Control. 
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The officers of the new Control are: 

President, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Western Canada Breweries, Ltd.; Vice 
President, THOMAS CHAMBERS, British 
Columbia Electric Company, Ltd.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, ROBERT A. FRAMPTON, 
Evans Coleman & Gilley Brothers Ltd. 

Other directors of the Vancouver Con- 
trol are: G. W. S. MONTGOMERY, British 
Columbia Telephone Company; THOMAS 
A. Fraser, Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd. ; J. LORN MCLEAN, British 
Columbia Railway Company, Ltd.; and 
T. K. MiLne, Canadian Fishing Com- 
pany, Ltd. 





INTERNAL AUDITOR 


Growth Co. Pacific Northwest 
with $40,000,000 sales requires 
Internal Auditor having minimum 
six years responsible public or 
internal auditing experience. Age 
28-40. Travel about 25%. Ex- 
cellent working and living condi- 
tions and good salary scaled ac- 
cording to qualifications. Address 


BOX D 2000 
THE CONTROLLER 
1 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 























Is depreciation 
“anybody’s guess?” 


@ Depreciation is an 
important and measur- 
able element in deter- 
mining costs, profits, 
and taxes. Through 
property analyses and 

remaining life studies, | 
the factor of variance 
in measuring deprecia- 
tion may be reduced 


to a narrow range. 
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Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
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Management in this Economy 


17 


(Continued from page 317) 


is not true. Nature has not been more 
lavish in our part of the North American 
Continent than anywhere else on the 
globe. Our exploitation may have been 
more intensive but our opportunities were 
not more attractive. It is not true that we 
have the finest climate—even in Califor- 
nia. It is not true that we have the most 
robust citizens, nor do we have the highest 
average I.Q. There is at least one, and 
probably several places, where gray matter 
is distributed at a higher rate per capita. 
The essential ingredient in our priceless 


heritage is an organizational concept—a 
relationship of man to man. This most im- 
portant organizational concept saw the 
light of day, insofar as historians know, 
during the cruise of those revolutionary 
Christians on the Mayflower. It first ap- 
peared as an outgrowth of that historical 
document—The Mayflower Compact— 
which is the background for the rules de- 
scribing the relationship that would ex- 
ist between the people in the colony. The 
same concepts have been carried over to 
basic documents of our Federal Govern- 

















Bond Investment 
... foundation of the 


Pension fund 


HETHER BY LAW, as in many 
states, or by sound management 
thinking, as in all states, high 








grade bonds are recognized as a basic investment 
for pension, insurance, educational and trust funds. 
€ This recognition is based on the advantages 
bonds offer in preserving the soundness of the 
fund obligation, advantages that include a high 
degree of safety, dependable yield and definite 
return of principal at a fixed maturity date. 

@ Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., specializing in 
bonds for half a century, is singularly equipped 
to meet the investment requirements of pension 
fund investors. Send without obligation for our 


latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ment and major local governments. 

The original concept is essentially this: 
It is the relationship between men and 
permits each one most readily to grow 
and to achieve his full potential. It is tied 
in with an understanding of the dignity 
of the individual and great confidence in 
his ability. The fact that it originated 
among a deeply religious group suggests 
why this concept works well only in an 
atmosphere where the teachings of the 
Bible are well accepted and will not grow 
and prosper in a community that does 
not naturally live by the Golden Rule. 
This is why efforts to establish democracy 
as we know it in some foreign lands has 
failed. Similarly, the concept will not 
flourish among a group that is too long 
accustomed to living with a hierarchy, 
whether that hierarchy be in religion, gov- 
ernment, or commerce. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers truly believed that 
man was equal and that each counted for 
one. They were voluntary fugitives from 
established hierarchies that they disliked. 

The essential ingredient of our success 
is tied beyond question to the liberal 
Christian history of our country. There is 
a lot of history of civilizations where the 
religious leaders have taken primary re- 
sponsibility. There is a lot of history, and 
some current, where the dominant influ- 
ence is a governmental hierarchy. We are 
probably the first great example of an 
economy where the responsibility is so 
widespread and where, therefore, men of 
commerce and the professions carry so 
much responsibility for over-all success. 
Our priceless ingredient requires that we 
carry heavy individual responsibility. It 
discourages the arrangement that pushes 
that responsibility onto any kind of hier- 
archy. 

Here we have it then. Ours is an ar- 
rangement that means that we, each indi- 
vidual, must carry our share of the load, 
face up to our responsibility and, along 
with our reward, must make our fair con- 
tribution. What should you—who repre- 
sent here today the control responsibility 
in a wide range of enterprises—do about 
it? Let me suggest six ground rules for 
your conduct—and for the conduct of the 
managements you represent: 


1. Don’t attempt to delegate the responsi- 
bility for your contribution to the sound- 
ness of our economy. 

Put another way, that means get over 
the habit of touring to Washington or 
your state capitol every time you have an 
industry or economic problem. Many of 
the people who are sapping the strength 
of our economy are close personal friends 
of yours and mine, who have developed 
the bad habit of carrying all of their 
problems to government. Agricultural 
surpluses, labor relations, competitive 
practices—all of those are examples. I 
have some friends in this state who were 


bedeviled by lack of a market for their 
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*OPPORTUNITIES+§ 


EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction. thereof each | 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in | 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the | 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box | 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. | 


Address box number replies to THE CON- | 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New | 
York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. | 





HELP WANTED 





ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 


Position available for man who has had ex- 
perience either as comptroller or assistant 
comptroller in multi-plant operations. Posi- 
tion requires considerable cost experience, 
together with other phases of executive ac- 
counting. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment to man with ability and resourcefulness. 
Please forward resume and state salary re- 
quirements. Box 1097. } 





CONTROLLER 


Progressive company manufacturing heavy 
machinery is seeking an experienced control- 
ler. Location, New York City. Position re- 
quires top-level man with experience in costs, 
cost reduction programs, interpretation of 
costs, some knowledge of standard costs, 
knowledge of tabulating equipment, organiza- 
tion planning, budgets, inventory and finan- 
cial control. Must have initiative to follow 
through and get things done. Please submit 
resume which will be held in strict confidence. 
Interviews will be granted on the basis of 
resume which must give complete data on ex- 
perience, salary requirements and personal his- 
tory, including education, background and as- 
sociations. Box 2001. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


for nationally known midwest manufacturer. 
CPA preferred. Also must have several years 
industrial experience including standards and 
budgets. Age 33-40. Salary open. Excellent op- 
portunity. Give complete resume of past ex- 
perience and earnings. Box 2002. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





HARVARD BUSINESS GRADUATE 


Four years’ experience—‘merchandising fig- 
ures” via charts, relating economic analysis 
to specific industry problems, forecasting, 
standard costs, administration. BS in account- 
ing. Married, under 30. Knowledge French, 
Spanish. Presently New York; seek oppor- 
tunity in control U.S.A. or abroad. Box 1098. 


ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 
Presently employed as controller in manufac- 
turing and sales organization, desires new 
connection in the capacity of controller, treas- 
urer or assistant. College degree in accounting 
and business administration. 16 years experi- 
ence includes general accounting, cost, audit- 
ing, finance, budgets, taxes, insurance, credit 
and systems. Age 41. Box 1099. 





NOTE: Tue ConTRoLLeR reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 


sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- | 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. | 
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agricultural product. They finally found 
security, at least of a sort, by taking the 
problem to Sacramento. Now we have a 
new marketing act on the statute books of 
California, and there is a bureau of 128 
people administering it. Those friends 
have struck a blow at our way of life, and 
given up for all time the right to criticize 
the size and cost of our government. There 
is also some tendency toward this in as- 
sociations and trade groups—in any case, 
it’s bad. 


2. Have the courage to be competitive. 
That competitive factor has been the 
seasoning in our economic dish. The 
great successes of our economy have come 
from people who have an almost militant 
approach to competition. It is a sorry thing 
to see merchants and manufacturers who 
have grown great and fat through aggres- 
sive competition stand and cry for fair 
trade so that the small company of today 
will not have full opportunity to use the 
technique they used to grow great. 


3. Advance by making a definite contri- 
bution to the economy. 

The great companies of this country 
have, in most cases, grown great because 
they gave greater value to consumers. They 
either developed new services or products 
or increased the —_ or they improved 
the services or reduced the price. That is 
our way of life at its economic best. 


4, Recognize the viewpoint of the other 
person, whether it be the employe, cus- 
tomer, or competitor. 

This is a great opportunity for states- 
manship in our modern economy. It takes 
real statesmanship to be open-minded and 
tolerant. The great test is to be tolerant 
of intolerance. One of the continual 
phenomena of American business is how 
the executive can forget so quickly the 
viewpoint of employes down the line, 
when that viewpoint today is so nearly the 


same as the one he had when down the 
line. 


5. Provide career opportunities for the 
people in your company. 

Make the goals clear. Help each asso- 
ciate achievement his maximum. Many 
companies are establishing executive de- 
velopment programs. More and more, 
executives are realizing that their most 
important contribution is to ae associ- 
ates grow on the one hand, and to par- 
ticipate in creative planning on the other. 


6. Face up to your responsibilities as citi- 
zens. 

In our economy, that responsibility is 
not a nine-to-five proposition. It is with 
you always. It requires that you participate 
constructively in the worth-while activities 
of your community. Stop shuddering at 
the prospect of some outside and ulterior 
influence damaging our economy and see 
to it that you and your associates are 
doing your jobs as “insiders” to keep our 
economy strong and virile. 

So here we are with a great responsibil- 
ity that rests upon all of us, but this is not 
bad. This is good because we have a con- 
cept that provides a greater reward for 
higher success than any other arrangement 
in the history of man. The opportunity for 
its application is terrific. There are untold 
frontiers for growth and development in 
our economy. There are the countless 
management techniques still almost un- 
known or lightly applied that will help in 
achieving those goals if we will but put 
aside the foolish fears and avoid the smug- 
ness induced by past success. 

Those of you in management or pro- 
fessions of all types have the greatest op- 
portunity to make a constructive contribu- 
tion to your way of life that has ever come 
before us since the days of the Mayflower. 
If we succeed, all will deserve a part of 
the reward—if we fail, we must share 
that responsibility too. 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





CONTROLLERS 


INSTITUTE 


21st ANNUAL MEETING 


Sheraton-Cadillac & Statler 


DETROIT 
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_ MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 


method of solving the retirement problem. A real 
measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 
approaches to the common problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 


and 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 


City Bar h rs 7 
wm: INDIVIDUAL dmUNTESS: vy Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


isk for our Pension Booklet C4. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 











to cut your accounting costs 


Surprising, isn’t it, that a machine can do a com- 
plete accounting job from such a simple keyboard 
as this? Makes it easy to change over from your 
present manual or machine method and imme- 
diately start saving on clerical expense. 

No special training required ... no premium 
salaries to pay. Any competent typist can start 
producing — by touch method and at high speed 
—within the first half hour. And another big 
economy is that this same Remington Rand 
machine can do all your accounting — payables, 
receivables, general ledgers, payroll, cost distri- 
bution, sales analysis and other jobs —switching 
readily from one application to another as your 
work schedules require. 


If reluctance to interrupt present routines has 


Free folder (AB-423) shows vou how to get the 
most per accounting machine dollar. Phone us 
locally or write to Management Controls Library, 
Room 1212, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Flan 


kept you from making the change to faster, more 
economical machine accounting, there’s no need 
to wait any longer. Here at last is a machine that 
will do your work—your way—from the very first 
day. Ask for demonstration at the nearest Rem- 


ington Rand Business Equipment Center. 












100° Electric a flick of the finger 
for any printing action or carriage 


movement > 








